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From @ painting by Ditlrine 
THE NEW 


WAR PERIL 


Flying and Fighting “mag 


By Edwin Emerson 


MONG the civilized 
nations our country 
is the only one that 
has tried to legislate 
against airships as 
instruments of war. 
In this matter all 
other nations of any 
consequence stand together in opposing 
the unprogressive attitude of Uncle Sam. 

At the last International Peace Confer- 
ence held at The Hague the delegates of 
the United States, acting under instruc- 
tions from Washington, signed the fol- 
lowing declaration, duly ratified by Con- 
gress last year: “The Contracting 





Powers agree to prohibit for a period 
extending to the close of the next Peace 





Conference, the discharge of projectiles 
and explosives from balloons or by other 
new methods of a similar nature.” 

The countries which refused to sign 
this declaration were: Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Venez- 
uela, Ecuador, Paraguay, Japan, and 
China. 

The reasons advanced against signing 
the declaration proposed by the United 
States were, first: that it was “unpro- 
gressive,” and secondly: that it was “un- 
reasonable and unfair inasmuch as no 
provision was proposed whereby to pro- 
tect balloons and airships from being 
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FRENCH WAR BALLOON “REPUBL 


fired at.” In other words aeronauts 


should have the same right to defend 
themselves against capture or destruction 
as any other belligerents—according to 
the law of self-defense. If such action 
be at all permissible, where draw the line 
between defensive and aggressive hos- 
tility ? 

Moreover, this point was raised: If 
warships can be attacked by submarines, 
submerged mines, and invisible torpedoes, 
why should it be held unfair to aitack 
them by means of plainly visible balloons 
and airships? Furthermore, if aeronauts 
are to be permitted to send down their 
acrial mines and flying torpedoes upon 
the decks of ships, why should they be 
forbidden to drop them down into forti- 
fications or upon armies? 

One earnest delegate at the Peace Con- 
ference even went so far as to declare 
that all modern projectiles were nothing 
but flying machines, and that the results 
were just as disconcerting to the victims 
below whether the shrapnel bursting high 
above them came from the mouth of a 
hidden cannon many miles away or from 
an airship sailing in plain view overhead. 

All the military experts attending the 
Conference were agreed that it was folly 
to try to prevent by law the military em- 
ployment of any achievements of modern 
science—since it is the business of war 
te be up to date in everything. 


atl 
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UNCLE SAM AN OLD FOGY 


Thus Uncle Sam finds himself in the 
novel position of being brushed aside as 
an old fogy by the representatives of 
“effete” Europe and the despised Orient, 
among them Turkey and China. 

Now here is a remarkable thing. Evi- 
dently those nations which refused to 
legislate against airships were not afraid 
of this new peril in war—at all events, 
they believed themselves capable of meet- 
ig it. Contrariwise it is to be inferred 
that the one country who tried to rule 
out the possible aggressions of airships 
must stand in some dread of them. 

Is it not reasonable then to expect that 
the one country showing the most fear of 
airships will do everything in its power 
to safeguard against this peril? 

But no, the very opposite is the case. 
Our Congress, while fearing apparently 
that a bold enemy flying through the air 
at some time may take it into his head 
to drop shells of fluid phosphorus on 
the heads of our war-making politicians 
in the Capitol, fails to take the simplest 
precautions for meeting such an emer- 
gency. 

At a time when every great power in 
Europe, and likewise Japan, is working 
feverishly to be up to date with those 
latest weapons of modern warfare—air- 
ships—Uncle Sam’s War Department has 
found itself unable to obtain the needed 
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appropriation of money for keeping 
abreast of the times in this new military 
science. 

The reason for this, it is explained on 
the part of our Congressmen, lies in their 
distrust of the real utility of any air- 
ships or balloons as now constructed, be 
it for peace or for war. 

It is only fair to state that some of 
their criticism of airships and war bal- 
loons in the present stage of their de- 
velopment appear somewhat to the point. 


THE OBJECTIONS TO AIRSHIPS 

To begin with they say that no balloon, 
aeroplane, or other flying machine need 
ever be expected to cross the broad At- 
lantic, let alone the Pacific. The distance 
is too great. 

For shorter distances balloons can 
never be used to transport any formidable 
number of troops. Just a few men is all 
they can carry. No aeroplane, so far, 
has succeeded in lifting more than two 
men. 

Again, while there have been balloons 
for the last hundred and fifty years, and 


much has been expected of them in war, 
yet, during all that time, no balloon has 
ever done any material harm to an 
enemy. Balloons, no matter how diri- 
gible, depend altogether on the wind, and 
far up in the air there is no telling where 
the winds may blow. If the balloons 
rise very high the air becomes too rarefied 
for human lungs; if they drop too low, 
the frail contrivances go to pieces on the 
ground or among trees; if they are blown 
out to sea, they are lost. 

Almost all the fatal accidents in bal- 
looning—of which there have been many 

happened while trying to land. As for 
sailing back where the balloon came 
from, that can only be accomplished in 
the very fairest of aveather—if then. 
This particular objection, to be sure, ap- 
plied to all sailing vessels in the olden 
times, when they were equally dependent 
on the weather and safe harbors. 

Balloons are useless out at sea, be- 
cause there is no way of landing. For 
the same reason they are dangerous any- 
where near the sea. 

Balloons sailing through the atmo- 
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BALLOON VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA, SUOWING GIRARD COLLEGE IN CENTRE 
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FRENCH WAR BALLOON, “V 
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DE PARIS,” 
sphere inland will never be able to accom- 
flish much because you never know 
where they will alight. War balloons 
operating against hostile armies are apt 
to fall into the hands of the euemy, or 
of neutrals, which is almost as bad, since 
it puts an end to their usefulness. This 
inability to return, except under the most 
favorable circumstances, makes them al- 
most useless as scouts. 

As belligerents balloons are no more 
formidable. Of ammunition they cannot 
carry very much because it is too heavy. 
As soon as a balloon drops a projectile, 
the lessening in weight makes the balloon 
fly up. The higher it goes the harder 
it is to drop anything accurately. As it 
is, there can be but little accuracy, owing 
to the swaying and motion of the balloon, 
the difficulty of computing distance or 
windage, and the changed optic condi- 
tions. Any boy who has ever spit down 
from a high window knows how diflicult 
it is to hit any given point. 

Moreover, even if the balloonist does 
succeed in dropping his shel! accurately, 
it will not work much destruction—if 
any—as it will explode at surface con- 
tact in the open air, having no pcnetra- 


ting power to speak of. Shells thus ex- 
ploded are comparatively harmless. 

If the ammunition does not consist of 
heavy projectiles, but of light explosives 
or combustibles, such as gin cotton, 
nitroglycerine, phosphorus and the like, 
the danger to the balloonist in his highly 
inflammable vessel is far greater than to 
the people below. Hence aeronauts will 
tight shy of handling such dangerous 
stuff. 

Only very high up in the air can the 
balloonist be safe, once his balloon comes 
into view of the enemy. ‘There he is at 
an obvious disadvantage for purposes of 
cbservation or aim. As soon as he de- 
scends near to-earth his huge vessel be- 
comes an easy mark for high-angle gun- 
1ers or sharpshooters. This is specially 
true of captive or stationary balloons. A 
few well-directed shots are enough to 
bring them to earth. Witness our own 
disastrous experience in the Santiago 
Campaign, and the experiences of the 
Russians and Japanese at Port Arthur 
and on the Shaho River. So much for 
balloons. 

Aeroplanes, considered as war ma- 
chines, are even worse off. They are 
too light to carry any weight in the way 
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WILBUR WRIGHT BREAKING ALL RECORDS 
ef ammunition. They seldom succeed in 
rising beyond the reach of rifle or cannon 
fire. Therefore they are of no account 
as weapons of offense. Their inability to 
rise to a safe distance, or to stay up 
whenever the propelling power gives out 
makes them almost equally useless as 
scouts. Besides, with them as with the 
balloons, there is always that serious 
question of the wind, and of alighting. 
Man-lifting kites labor under the same 
disadvantage as captive balloons. 

The personal dangers and extreme 
difficulties of manipulating a flying ma- 
chine in mid-air, be it a balloon, an aecro- 
piane, kite, glider, or helicoptere, are so 
discouraging that there will never be 
many people who take to this calling. 
Of those who do only one out of a lwn- 
dred may be expected to make a success. 
For this reason, if for no other, the dan- 
ger of hostile airships invading our coun- 
try can almost be disallowed. 


THE ANSWER 


Some of these objections—apparently 
so well founded now—must be left to 
the future. The best answer to them 
all, perhaps, is to pass in review the most 
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notable achievements of human flying 
machines, so far attained, and to give ¢ 
general glimpse of the present status of 
aeronautics in Europe and in America, 
whether military, scientific, or purely for 
sport. 

The records given herewith were those 
available when this article was written, 
early in April. All stood in danger of 
being broken almost any day; for never 
before in the history of the world has 
there been such aeronautic activity and 
rapid advance in flying machine con- 
struction as last autumn and this spring. 
Before the year draws to a close, it is 
safe to predict that more will have been 
accomplished in definitely solving the 
problem of human flight than in all the 
three thousand years since the story of 
Icarus and his waxen wings. Once the 
sum is done, as it surely will be, we may 
look forward to as rapid and general a 
cevelopment of flying machine construc- 
tion as we have witnesse¢l during the last 
ten years in the automobile industry. 


BALLOON RECORDS 


The greatest height ever attained by 
a balloon was 34,000 feet, or over Six 
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miles. This was reached by Doctor 
Berson and Suering in July, 1991. 
Glaisher claims to have risen 37,000 feet, 
but his record is not sufficiently authenti- 
cated. 

The greatest distance yet covered by 
any balloon carrying a passenger is 1,200 
miles. This was done by Counts de la 
Vaulx and Castillon de Saint Victer in 
October, 1900, on their trip from Paris 
to Kovostycheff in Russia. 

The fastest speed ever made by a bal- 
loon with passengers was 125 miles in 
cne hour. This was done by Sigsfeld 
and Linke on their trip from Berlin to 
Antwerp in 1905. 

The longest time in mid-air was spent 
by Colonel Schaeck in October, 1908. 
His balloon trip lasted 73 hours. 

The heaviest weight yet lifted by a 
balloon was this spring, when Count Zep- 
pelin carried up 26 men besides all his 
machinery and ballast weighing 16 tons 
to a height of 6,000 feet. 

The greatest feats performed by diri- 
gibles are the “République’s” three hun- 
dred trips from Paris to the German 
frontier and return; the circling of the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris; Major Gross’ 170- 
mile trip from Tegel to Magdeburg and 
back in September, 1908; Count Zeppe- 
lin’s 378 miles from Friedrichshafen to 
Mayence and last month’s voyage to 
Munich; and the ascents of the Crown 
Prince of Germany and of Prince 





Brown Bros. 
ORVILLE WRIGHT 

lienry of Prussia for a five-hoer trip in 
the company of Count Zeppelin last win- 
ter. The most ambitious ball6on schemes 
were Andrée’s fatal flight for the North 
Pole and Walter Wellman’s — similarly 
futile polar airship enterprise. 

French military balloons have dropped 
inissiles from a height of 6,000 feet and 
have come within two inches of their 
target. 

A great number of balloonists have 
succeeded in taking excellent photo- 
graphs and scientific observations of the 
land traversed by them. The best of 
these, perhaps, are those of the German 
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Major Hildebrand, and of Gebhard 
Guyer, a German railway manager who, 
together with three passengers, including 
a lady, traversed the Alps from the Jung- 
frau into Italy. His album of photo- 
graphic bird's-eye views contains some 
50 excellent pictures. Among them are 
several views of glaciers quite inaccess- 
ible to mountain climbers. For long-dis- 
tance views taken from balloons tele- 
photo lenses are the best. 

The most important services rendered 
by balloons in war time occurred during 
the siege of Paris in the Franco-German 
War. Then sixty-five balloons were con- 
structed, and out of the sixty-five aero- 
nauts only about five had been up before. 
Some of the ascents took place at night, 
and only two aeronauts were lost and five 
made prisoners by the Germans. 

The sixty-five balloons carried 164 pas- 
sengers, some 25,000 pounds of postal 
material, representing about 2,500,000 
letters; 381 carrier pigeons were also 
taken up, and did good service by carry- 
ing nearly 100,000 messages and _ tele- 
grams. The receipts from letters and 
telegrams were nearly $200,000, and the 
expenditure for the manufacturing and 
charging of sixty-five new balloons and 
the pay of the aeronauts amounted to 
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about $58,500, showing a margin of 
$141,500 profit. 

More important still was the escape by 
balloon from Paris of M. Gambetta, who 
was thereby enabled to raise up new 
armies against the Germans in their rear. 


AEROPLANE RECORDS 
The farthest distance hitherto covered 


by an aeroplane was at Amours, ‘in 
France, on December 31, 1908,. when 
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Wilbur Wright flew 100 miles over a 
prescribed circular cotirse. 

The greatest speed so far attained by 
an aeroplane was 2 hours 20 minutes, 
a feat performed by Wlbur Wright’s ma- 
chine in France on December 31, 1908, 
when he flew 100 miles at a height of 110 
metres. 

The longest time spent in mid-air by 
an aeroplane was 1 hour 54 minutes 
50 and 4-5 seconds, done by Wilbur 
Wright’s machine in France on October 
18, 1908, when he flew 56 miles at a 
height of 110 metres. 

The best aeroplane record with two 
passengers was made by Wilbur Wright 
on October 11, 1908, in France, when 
he remained up 1 hour and 9 minutes and 
flew 50 miles. 

The most noteworthy feats as vet ac- 
complished by an aeroplane are the per- 
formances of Wilbur Wright in France 
on September 24, 1908, when he flew 
his machine against an 18-mile wind 
around a circular course of 25 miles, re- 
maining aloft 54 minutes and 35 seconds. 
During the same month his brother, 
Orville Wright, in America, flew 57 min- 
utes and 31 seconds, thus eclipsing all 
public American records. 

The most signal demonstration of pos- 
sible important services yet given by the 


aeroplane are the successful transporta- 
tion of high military officers, like the 
French Chief of Staff and Minister of 
War, or the King of Spain’s Adjutant, 
by Wilbur Wright, and Orville Wright's 
flight together with Major George 
Squier, of the American War Depart- 
ment, at Fort Meyer. 

The largest flying contrivance yet con- 
structed is Zeppelin’s latest, which meas- 
ures nearly 500 feet in length; while the 
smallest is Santos Dumont’s monoplane. 

In the way of mechanical achievements 
it is to be recorded that there are aero- 
planes which have succeeded in running 
on land and skimming over water as 
well as in the air; while there are others 
which have risen from water as well as 
from ice. These can be carried on ships, 
though man-lifting kites are best adapted 
to naval purposes. Some of the Italian 
and German warships carry apparatus 
for filling and launching observation bal- 
loons. 

The most successful aeronauts so far 
have been Count Zeppelin and the Wright 
brothers. They must also be reckoned 
among the most daring, together with 
Santos Dumont and M. Bleriot, who have 
likewise had many hairbreadth escapes. 

So much for aerial records down to 
early spring of this year. Now let us 
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take a brief survey of what is actually 
being done in aeronautics all the world 
over. 

THE AIRSHIP INDUSTRY 


Count Zeppelin, with the help of the 
German [Emperor and of popular sub- 
scriptions throughout the Fatherland, is 
replacing his huge dirigible balloon with 
eight new airships, all to be finished this 
vear. The specifications, fixed by Count 
Zeppelin himself, call for a prescribed 
trip of 500 miles with return to the start- 
ing point after remaining aloft at least 
24 hours. Majors Gross and Parsival 
of the German Balloon Corps have like 
wise constructed new airships, and mean 
to compete in the German Aero Club's 
contests of this summer. Meanwhile the 
German Association for an Aerial Fleet 
has bought land and is building fifty 
huge sheds for housing airships, ¢. ¢., 
aerial harbors. 

The French army authorities are turn 
ing out half a dozen new dirigible bal- 
loons in addition to the six already in 
operation. At the same time several pri 
vate factories are turning out sporting 
airships and aeroplanes in great number. 

Wilbur Wright, after his record-break- 
ing demonstrations in France, Spain, Italy 
and England, and after training a corps 
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of apt pupils in those countries, has re- 
turned to America to participate in the 
U. S. Signal Corps’ aeronautic experi- 
ments now in full swing at Fort Meyer. 


WILAT IS DOING TLIERI 


Uncle Sam's requirements there call 
for a balloon capable of carrying two 
persons of a combined 
pounds with 100 additional pounds of 
ballast. They must be able to fly at a 
speed of 20 miles an hour in still air and 
must remain aloft at least 2 hours. 

On the part of the aeroplanes, and 
other flving machines heavier than air, 
the War Department’s requirements call 
for machinery capable of carrying two 
persons with a combined weight of 350 
pounds and also sufficient fuel for a flight 
of 125 miles. They must have a mini 
mum speed of 40 miles per hour in still 
air, and must be able to remain aloft at 
least 1 hour. During this time they must 
be steered in all directions, and they must 
return to the starting point in such con 
dition as to be able to resume instant 
flight. 


weight of 350 


ACROSS THE CILANNEL 


While these experiments are going 
at Fort Mever there will be an [én 
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centest in May for the big prizes offered 
for the first successful aeroplane flight 
across the Channel. Several American 
aeroplanes will compete in this, among 
them at least one of the Wright brothers, 
and another modeled on the “Silver 
Dart,” to be flown by Baldwin and 
McCurdy. 

Incidentally a dirigible balloon, the 
“Clement-Bayard,” will also attempt the 
feat of crossing the Channel from Paris 
to London, an exploit which no dirigible 
airship has as yet attempted, unless the 
runaway flight of “La Patrie,” which 
broke away from her moorings and was 
blown across England into the Irish Sea, 
is to be reckoned as such. Before this 
accident Major Hersey and Lieutenant 
Lahm of the American Army also suc- 
ceeded in ballooning across the Channel 
from France into England, but theirs was 
not a dirigible airship. Auguste Gaudron, 
likewise, ballooned from London _ to 
Sweden. 


THIS SUMMER’S EVENTS 


Immediately following this Channel 
Contest comes the great championship 
balloon race to be held at Indianapolis 
on June 5th. The entries for this race 
closed on the first of this month (May). 
Among the score of entries were those 
of Baldwin, Forbes, Glidden, Knaben- 
shue, A. B. Lambert and H. E. Honey- 
well of St. Louis and of Signor Triaca, 
the Italian aeronaut, who will probably 


be accompanied by his wife, who has fre- 
quently acted as his aid during ascensions 
in Paris. 

In June likewise comes the opening of 
the great German aeronautic exposition 
at Frankfort on the Main, where some 
of the latest airships by Zeppelin, Gross 
and Parsival are to be shown in flight 
together with several helicopteres and 
aeroplanes, including one procured from 
the Wrights. For this exposition over a 
million marks has been raised. 

Meanwhile in France, throughout the 
summer, there will be a constant series 
of experiments and contests for the 
tempting prizes founded by Deutsch and 
Lebaudy under special encouragement of 
the French War Ministry. 

In September comes the great airship 
race from New York to Albany for the 
$10,000 prize offered in connection with 
the coming Hudson-Fulton Commem- 
oration. Among those who mean to com- 
pete for this prize are young Jay Gould, 
Mr. Clement, with his “Clement- 
Bayard”; Captain Thomas S. Baldwin; 
A. Hollen Forbes of New York; Charles 
J. Glidden of Boston; and Lincoln 
Beachey, who holds a record of thirty- 
seven flights in Mexico. 

Preparations for all these various con- 
tests have been actively going on under 
the auspices of Dr. Graham Bell’s Aerial 
Experiment Association on the Bras d’Or 
lakes at Baddeck, in Nova Scotia, and at 
Morris Park, near New York. It was 
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there that the “June Bug,” “Silver Dart,” 
“New York Number One,” and others 
made their first successful demonstra- 
tions. 

The new rules for these contests, as 
for all aviation contests held under the 
control of the Aero Club of America, 
are rather stiff. The minimum distance 
that will be counted is 25 kilometers, a 
trifle less than 16 miles, but each new 
challenger for the Scientific American 
cup must exceed the distance flown by 
his successful predecessor. To become 
the permanent owner of the trophy the 
same competitor must win the cup three 
years in succession, 


THE WEAPON OF THE FUTURE 


The first obvious advantages to be de- 
rived from all this aerial activity, as with 
so many other advances in modern civil- 
ization, will be for purposes of war. 

This is precisely the point at which our 
Congress balked when it was asked to 
grant a $500,000 appropriation for ex- 
periments in military aeronautics. 

In this matter Congress has taken the 
same stand held by the British War 
Office, when it issued the following off- 
cial statement one year ago: 

“In the highest military circles in Great 
Britain it is accepted that so far airships are a 
failure. The military authorities have had ex- 
perts employed in watching the flights of the 
various airships and aeroplanes, and the con- 
viction obtains that for a long time to come 
there is nothing to be feared from them. 


“Consultations have been held at the War 
Office with expert artillerists as to how air- 
ship attacks can be best met, and the plan of 
campaign, in which the principal feature will 
be the use of high-angle fire with high ex- 
plosive shells, has been evolved. 

“When it is possible for an airship to cross 
the Channel with a party of men and to land 
at any fixed point, the War Office may be pre- 
pared to regard the recent experiments 
seriously.” 

There are two points to be made con- 
cerning this highly characteristic British 
utimatum. One is that the first flight 
across the Channel, which may be accom- 
plished any day, will be a sufficient an- 
swer, 


GREAT BRITAIN AWAKENED 


The next and final point is that the 
British War Office, thanks to King 
Kdward’s recent lively interest in Wilbur 
Wright's flights, has completely reversed 
itself in this matter. Earl Grey recently 
thus put himself on record: “Every one 
in the British Empire is watching with 
interest the experiments in Baddeck Day. 
That nation which has the best airships 
will obtain that supremacy in the air 
which the British Empire to-day pos- 
sesses on the seas.” Col. F. G. Stone 
of the British Army in a lecture before 
the Royal United Service Institution, last 
winter, pointed out that no existing bat- 
teries could hope to reach airships on the 
move; only when they hovered over the 
object of their attack would they offer 
a target for high-angle batteries. Bal- 
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FRENCIL WAR BALLOON, “REPUBLIQUE,” PASSING MEUDON ON WAY TO EIFFEL TOWER 


loons, he said, were so constructed 
nowadays that their envelopes could 
stand much laceration without collapsing. 
Therefore, even when hit, they would but 
rarely collapse or be brought to earth be- 
fore escaping. At night it would be 
found that surface artillery would be 
well-nigh impotent. The British mili- 
tary writer, Frederick A. Talbot, added 
this note: 


“The effect of gun and rifle fire upon air- 
ships has to a certain extent been determined 
by practical tests. Soldiers sent captive round 
balloons up to different heights and let some 
ascend free with the wind; then rifles, field 
pieces and big guns were trained upon them, 
Rifle bullets were harmless. The elastic 
fabric closed over the hole made by them. Be- 
low ,200 feet it was possible to hit the bal- 
loons with field pieces if they were not right 
overhead. But at heights of a mile the dirigi- 
bles could maneuver in comparative safety 
It was extremely difficult to find the balloon’s 
range when it was moving, and hard to hit. 
Big guns and howitzers were more effective, 
but they required more careful aiming. Alto- 
gether the war balloons could keep out of 
harm’s way with no great difficulty. At night 
they were able to descend to within a few hun- 
dred feet of the ground without being seen, 
and on misty days men on the ground failed 
to descry them ; 

“French military engineers have embarked 
upon a series of experiments for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the capabilities of the 
dirigible balloon as a weapon of offense. It 
was found a tolerably easy matter to drop ex- 
plosive projectiles within a few inches of the 


target Hovering high in the air above the 
fortifications of La Cloche and with the 
motors running just fast enough to offset the 
wind, several successive bags of sand, repre- 
senting explosives, were dropped within the 
walls of the fort. ; 

“One of the objections raised to such tac 
tics was the fact that the release of the weight 
representing the projectiles would act upon 
the dirigible balloon precisely the same as the 
discarding of ballast—would cause it to bound 
upwards; but this is a simple matter to 
remedy. In the case of the French airships 
the balloon has an attachment to its interior 
balloonette by which enough gas is liberated 
and compensated for within a few seconds to 
make up for the heavy projectile as it is 
dropped a 


It is purely an assumption on the part 
of this British military writer that heavy 
projectiles would have to be used. Any 
chemist could suggest a number of light 
explosives or combustibles such as phos- 
phorus, nitroglycerine, guncotton, dyna- 
mite, Pickering acid, or others which 
could be launched in the lightest of cas- 
ings, not to mention light time-fuse 
bombs containing petrol (gasoline), pet- 
rol gas, or petroleum, as well as poison- 
ous gas bombs. Just a few such missiles 
dropped at night could start serious for- 
est fires, destroy arsenals, dry docks and 
ship yards, or could make a ship or fort 
temporarily untenable. To discharge 
such light projectiles with accuracy pneu- 
matic or spring guns can be used—purely 
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for the sake of better aim—since the 
force of gravity will do the rest. 


WEAPONS OF DEFENSE 


The flying machine is bound to bring 
new offensive weapons in the art of war, 
but just so this is bound to result in the 
evolution of new effective means of de- 
fense against aerial attack. 

Already the Krupps have evolved new 
high-angle guns for use against an aerial 
enemy. These will throw fire balls or 
shrapnel considerably higher than the 
highest altitude attained by Zeppelin so 
far. The Germans have also evolved 
smaller high-angle guns mounted on 
automobiles, constructed with a view to- 
ward rapid cross-country pursuits, 

Even if such high-angle guns could be 
relied on, it would be well for the British 
war Officials to reflect on the fact that 
such guns are made not in Great Britain, 
but in Germany, where they were the 
direct result of the German Balloon 
Corps’ startling successes. 

An American inventor, C, W. Sirch, 
claims to have a device for destroying 
gas-inflated balloons by means of wire- 
less sparks at a distance of ten miles. 

The best effective weapon against air- 
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ships, as against any other aggressive 
means of defense, is similar aggression 
—only more aggressive. Just as a fight- 
ing navy is the best defense against naval 
aggression—rather than shore batteries; 
just as gun fire, more rapid and more 
accurate than that of the enemy, is the 
best way to meet gun fire—rather than 
hiding behind gun shields or armor plates 
—so the best safeguards against hostile 
airships are better and more airships. 


A REVOLUTION IN STRATEGY 


Quite apart from actual acts of ag- 
gression and destruction on the part of 
airships, as will surely come to pass in 
future wars, once the present problems of 
flight and of alighting have been solved, 
the most effective military services of 
airships will doubtless be rendered as 
scouts and in reconnaissance tactics. 

For this highly important service in 
war the dirigible balloons and aeroplanes 
of the present day are already apt instru- 
ments. Count Zeppelin to-day could 
sweep along the entire Irench frontier 
in one day’s flight, or he could fly direct 
to the gathering place of any British 
fleet within home waters. Tl orty years 
ago Count Zeppelin, while acting as a 
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GERMAN DEFENSE AGAINST AIRSIIIIS 


cavalry scout at the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War, made a dare-devil 
ride clear around the I'rench forces, but 
his observations were so hurried and lim- 
ited that they proved worthless. It was 
then that he remembered his more satis- 
factory bird’s-eye observations from a 
captive balloon while serving as a mili- 
tary attaché in our Civil War, and he 
determined to devote his whole life to 
introducing this new element into the 
science of strategy. 

After all, strategy lies back of the 
whole game of war. One good strate- 
gist is worth several armies. That is why 
Napoleon could accomplish more than all 
his marshals together. It was he who 
said: “You can never outnumber a 
brain.” 

That is why the single Robert E. Lee, 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, was 
more formidable than all the Union gen- 
erals together. [fad Lee served with the 
North rather than the South, said Lin- 
coln, the war would have ended two 
years sooner. 

Thus, too, the greatest living military 
writer, Lecompte, has declared that one 
Moltke, on the side of the French, in 
1870, would have turned the scale in 
favor of France. How much more for- 
midable will such gifted strategists be- 
come once the most difficult part of their 
business — reconnaissance — will be laid 
at their feet, literally, by bird’s-eye ob- 
servations. 


It is well to remember here that it 
was Moltke who first made the German 
army take up ballooning, and who then 
put on record his firm belief in the great 
future awaiting the military airship. Be- 
fore him it was the great Napoleon who 
first took up the problem of possible 
aerial warfare and organized a tentative 
military balloon corps—the earliest in 
history. 

These two greatest strategists of mod- 
ern war knew well how all strategy is 
based on scouting and contact, and they 
were quick to realize that bird’s-eye rec- 
onnaissance, once obtainable, would 
soon revolutionize all strategy. 

Formerly big battles were fought and 
whole armies jeopardized in mere efforts 
to ascertain the enemy’s position. This 
happened repeatedly during our Civil 
War and also in 1870. After the open- 
ing battles in the Franco-Prussian War 
the French forces slipped away through 
the Vosges Mountains, and for nearly 
a week the German generals were at a 
loss where to find them. Again, at Grave- 
lotte and St. Privat the Germans fought 
those bloody battles on a wholly wrong 
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MAN-LIVTING KITE “ARCHDEACON,” FOR NAVAL WARKFARE 


assumption of the enemy's whereabouts 
aml direction ef march. One airship, 
circling high above the armies, bevond 
the reach of gunfire, and sending mes- 
sages by wireless, could at once have set- 
tled all that. 

During the Spanish-American War 
our army and navy for nearly a fort- 
night were at a loss concerning the 
whereabouts of Cervera’s fleet. Admiral 
Sampson uselessly bombarded San Juan 
de Puerto Rico on the mistaken assump- 
tion that Cervera’s ships were hidden in 
the inner harbor there. All our Atlan- 
tic coast was thrown into a state of 
panic. One airship rising from Schley’s 
ships in front of Santiago de Cuba, where 
Cervera’s presence was already suspected, 
would have settled all that at once. 

At Port Arthur the Japanese sacrificed 


nearly 50,000 men in their mad assaults 
upon the 203-Meter Hill. Why? To 
enable one or two men to get a glimpse 
of the Russian warships lying in the 
harbor. One airship equipped with 
radio wireless telephone as they now are, 
or one aeroplane with a competent mili- 
tary draughtsman rising above the 
heights around Port Arthur or from 
Togo’s ships, could at once have settled 
all that. 

ven if several aeroplanes or balloons 
were destroyed in such attempts, it would 
be worth the insignificant loss in money 
and in men. Is it not better to lose one 
or two aeronauts rather than sacrifice 
whole armies or fleets? Is it not worth 
while to risk the loss of an aeroplane 
worth $2,000 for the sake of doing irre- 
parable injury to the enemy ? 
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SANTOS-DUMONT IN HUIS CAR CARRYING UIS MONOPLANE, “BUTTERFLY” 


What, then, will it avail to erect elab- 
orate bush screens like those constructed 
by the Japanese in Manchuria? What 
will be the use of cavalry screens, feint 
attacks, secret marches, concealed flank- 
ing movements and the like, upon which 
the strategy of the past had to depend? 
Even surprise attacks like the opening 
move of the Japanese against the Rus- 
sians at Port Arthur may become a relic 
of the past. Most of the surprises of the 
future will come from the skies. 


FOR THE NEXT WAR. 
Is it a wonder that the strategy boards 
of the great armies of Eur ype are devot- 
ing themselves so feverishly to the forma- 
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tion and perfection of efficient airship 
fighters? 

The German War Office has already 
contracted for eight new Zeppelins, three 
Gross dirigibles and three Parsival air- 
ships. Besides these, there is to be a 
flotilla of scouting aeroplanes. At Berlin 
there is established an aeronautic corps 
of 400 men and 17 officers, with another 
similar corps at Munich, in Bavaria. 
These are quite apart from the regular 
balloon corps and signal troops of the 
German Army. 

France is known to have already four 
large dirigible balloons of the Lebaudy 
type, besides the new “Republique” and 
“Democratie.” There are believed to be 
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more, for foreign military observers have 
seen indications in France that different 
airships are sent out on trial trips under 
the same old name. The aerial pro- 
gramme of the War Ministry includes 
twenty-eight airships as big as the “Re- 
publique,” to be distributed, two each to 
the forts at Verdun, Epinal, Toul, Bel- 
fort, Besancon and Lyon. The outer 
fortifications of Paris are to have four. 
An even dozen are to be assigned to the 
field army. Airships of this kind cost 
I'rance $60,000 each. Military aero- 
planes, of which a numerous flotilla is 
now under construction, are not consid- 
ered a part of the balloon corps, but will 
be attached to all general headquarters in 
the field. 

england, since her change of policy to- 
wards airships, has taken up this branch 
of the service with zeal, but must per- 
force lag far behind her Continental rivals, 
The British war balloons and aeroplanes 
so far constructed and tried have been 
clumsy pieces of work compared to those 
turned out on the Continent and here in 
America, yet they are working there with 
a fair measure of success. 

France and Germany at present lead 
all other nations in the successful devel- 


opment of military aeronautics, and it is 
there, accordingly, that the foreign mili- 
tary observers of such countries as Eng- 
land, Japan and Mexico make their aero- 
nautic studies, 

As for Uncle Sam, he should bear in 
mind that if hostile airships ever fly over 
our frontiers they must arise either in 
Canada or Mexico—or they will be 
launched from the decks of hostile war- 
ships approaching either on the Atlantic 
or the Pacific, or from beth sides at once. 

When that happens—if ever—it will 
be too late hurriedly to construct worka- 
ble flying machines and to train the 
proper men to guide them, wherewith to 
meet the latest peril in war. 

In the meanwhile our President must 
content himself with the empty show of 
bestowing little medals instead of con- 
tracts. 

It is up to Congress and the American 
people how long Uncle Sam is to take a 
back seat in this matter, while American 
inventors and aeronauts, acknowledged 
by all the world as the foremost in their 
profession, have to sell their 
abroad to win the recognition they ought 
to receive at home. 
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AIRSHIP DROPEING LUMINOUS MISSILES UPON LOS ANGELES 


For 1 hour 80 minutes, one night, Knabenshue crossed and recrossed over that city, dropping streams 
of phosphorescent confetti. 
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The Old Color-Bearer 


By G. W. Taylor 


Through the city’s crowded highways 
Marches on the color-bearer: 

White his hair falls to his shoulders, 
White as Colorado’s mountains. 
Proud he bears aloft the standard, 
Proud he bore it in the Sixties: 
Kenesaw and Lookout Mountain, 
High above the clouds it floated. 
Heed, ye young men, heed the lesson 
Keep untarnished all its glory: 
Glory kindling first at Concord, 
Spreading West to far Malolos. 
H[eed ye! Heed ve well the lesson! 
Grow not up untrained for battle: 
Sell ye not your precious birthright 
lor a sordid mess of pottage. 

Chant our epic, Anglo-Saxons, 
Firmly weld the new-come aliens: 
Tell of Prescott, Hale, and Reynolds, 
Custer, Benchley, and young Cheney! 
Thus will all the wars and rumors 
Fade away as fades the twilight, 
True to all our fathers died for, 


Firm we'll march adown the ages. 














EDITORS DO NOT SCRUPLE 


See Geen S 


TO ALTER THE WORDS 


Soldiers’ Copy 


By General Charles King 


Author of “Two Soldiers,” “Dunraven Ranch,” “Laramie,” etc. 


W E are constantly being told by pub- 
lic speakers and the press that we 
are not a military people, but the longer 
we live the more people we meet whose 
knowledge of military matters is suffi- 
cient to set at naught that of the pro- 
fessionals. When doctors of divinity, 
law or medicine write for publication it 
is a rare thing for editor, compositor or 
proof-reader to set up his views in place 
of those of the author, especially over or 
under that author’s name. Architects, 
electricians and engineers are also. se- 
cure. Even Navy writers seldom find 
their pages altered by the publisher. 

But not so the soldier. Such has been 
the spread of information in the military 
art, such is the superiority of the editorial 
or compositorial mind that editors and 
type-setters do not scruple to alter the 
words of the military author, really be- 
lieving him wrong. 

Without so much as a “by your leave” 
I have been made responsible for singular 
statements which prove, on comparison 
with the carbon copy it has long years 


been my rule to retain, to be not of my 
making, but the result of this growth of 
military lore among the laity. 

For instance: The proof sheets of a 
magazine article came to me with the 
bald statement that Sheridan had said 
thus and so on a certain occasion when 
Sheridan could not possibly have been 
there. The carbon revealed a totally dif- 
ferent name. The editor explained that 
it was so characteristic of Sheridan that 
he wrote Sheridan in place of the name 
in the copy. Speaking of Sheridan, one 
of the best edited journals in America 
made me tell of this general doing a cer- 
tain thing at Cedar Creek, when I had 
written Five Forks, and the carbon 
proved it. Explanation: The editor 
was so sure I meant Cedar Creek that 
he never thought it necessary to ask. 

Still another: An old and famous pub- 
lishing house sent me proof sheets of a 
description of a certain cavalry affair in 
which the general was met by a mounted 
escort and saluted with “port arms.” 
What in the name of all creation could I 
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have been thinking of when I made a 
troop of horse execute port arms in sad- 
dle? The carbon was dragged to light— 
so was the original rough draft, and there 
in both it read “carbines advanced,” but 
some compositor knew better than the old 
regular, and with serene confidence 
changed things accordingly. Such was 
their confidence in their fellow-worker’s 
knowledge of military affairs that editor 
and proof-reader both let it go. 

A prominent Eastern journal, review- 
ing a Civil War story of mine, declared 
the description of the cavalry fight on the 
right flank at Gettysburg—the brilliant 
affair between Gregg’s Division, plus 
Custer’s Brigade, and Stuart’s Division— 
to be a picture of a “purely mythical com- 
bat.” It took the united and written testi- 
mony of Merritt, Chester, Pennington 
and half a score of surviving participants 
—officers of rank and distinction—to 
wrest an acknowledgment of error from 
the editor, who, after the fashion of the 
journalist, got even with the author by 
dismissing him as unworthy of consid- 
eration because “he was only a cadet at 
West Point at the time and therefore 
could know nothing about it.” The au- 
thor retaliated with the story of Mrs. 
Kelly’s apology. 

Then, one of the foremost editors in 
America, who, better than the author, 
knew what to name an article on a day 
in camp at West Point, scratched the 
title given it by the graduate and substi- 
tuted what I was about to call his own, 
whereas it wasn’t his own at all. It was 
the title given a quarter of a century 
earlier by General George C, Strong to a 
most entertaining story of cadet life in 
the fifties. Of course, it was not long be- 
fore the lamented general’s son and heir 
wrote a letter of remonstrance, and, of 
course, he blamed the author, who was 
both aggrieved and innocent, and not the 
editor, who alone was at fault. Nor was 
he quite satisfied with the explanation, 
for, long after, he again wrote to the 
victimized author, claiming that some- 
thing in the way of reparation was due, 
and was again referred to the man behind 
the blunder—the editor. 

We had a military play in Chicago in 
87, one of the characters being drawn 
from a lovable old Irish sergeant, well 


known to every man, woman and child 
sojourning at Fort Russell during the 
seventies. A Chicago journal ridiculed 
the character, declaring his words and 
acts to be impossible at an Army post, and 
the authors, “one of whom was once in 
the Army,” ignorant of Army life and 
mannerisms. The journal claimed that 
its information came from an officer of 
rank and_ distinction. Investigation 
proved their informant to be a man who 
had never been in the Army and had 
never even seen a frontier post in his life, 
yet he knew all about it. 

A gifted writer in an Eastern magazine 
referred to West Point as “having pro- 
duced Corbin and Shafter,” and the editor 
would not amend the misstatement, even 
when assured that neither of those much 
distinguished officers owed his advance- 
ment to the National Military Academy. 
He claimed that his author knew better. 





ics ‘ 

MADE TO EXECUTE PORT ARMS IN SADDLE 
At a great competitive drill in Chicago 
the judges were all regulars of years of 
experience. The company most popular 
in the eyes of the press and the spectators 
was awarded a small prize, while first 
honors went to a backwoods command, 
hitherto unheard of in local circles. The 
judges had prepared a stiff programme 
that should test thoroughly the knowl- 
edge of the officers and the instruction 
of the men. It proved a teaser to the 
captain of the favorites, but he was game 
and had a fine eye for effect. Whenever 
he came across something he knew his 
men could not do, he would substitute a 
magnificent wheel or spectacular halt in 
front of the grandstand. The crowd 
would give him a cheer, and the judges 
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a zero. The pressmen had the pro- 
gramme and the instructions, but what 
were regulations—drill or disciplinary— 
in face of such a crowd and such an ex- 
hibit? The judges decided strictly on 
what they saw and knew; the press and 
the populace only on what they saw, and 
for a week it was interesting, if not in- 
structive, to read the papers of the home 
cities of the defeated commands—Chi- 
cago in particular. 

In ‘98, before we had a cable to Hono- 
lulu, the English press of that cosmo- 
politan town was in a fury with the gen- 
eral commanding the “District of Hawaii” 
—an offshoot of the Department of Cali- 
fornia—because he did not summarily 
court-martial a brace of officers who had 
incurred the editorial ire. It so hap- 
pened that the general commanding the 
department had decided that the general 
commanding the district could not con- 
vene a general court. The order musi 
come from San Francisco—a matter of 
three wecks. 

A civil official, thinking to stop the 
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abuse, told a leading editor the facts, and 
in a leading editorial was uncivilly told 
that they knew better. Even to our newly 
acquired territory, therefore, the spread 
of military information had extended and 
journalists were better schooled than 
were the soldiers. 

A while ago at one of our clubs three 
prominent citizens were arguing as to the 
status of a very genial and popular mem- 
ber. A insisted that he was a graduate 
of West Point. B demurred. “Here,” 
said A, “I'll leave it to Colonel Blank,” 
who had just entered, who had been forty 
years in the service and was known to 
every one in the club. Colonel Blank 
smiled and said, no. 

“Well, by ——, I know better,” said A. 
Colonel Blank smiled, referred him to the 
Army Register, and withdrew. The 
Army Register failed to contain the name 
of the genial and popular member. 
“Then, by ——,” said A, “the Register 
is wrong.” 

\nd yet we are told that we are not a 
military people! 





REGISTER IS WRONG! 


War 


Sherman said that ‘‘War is Hell,” 


When brother 
I say that War 
When lover’s 


fought his brother ; 
is Heaven, 
fighting lover! 


—Jackson Christian 
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BY MARY RIPPEY HE 





Old Frontier Days 


The sixteenth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the “Old 
Army” in the days of the prairies—a life fast passing, and its memory fading. 


HE introduction into my first Army 

post was very delightful. It was 
most informal when contrasted with 
Army customs of the present day. Our 
plans were changed a short time before 
my marriage, and instead of reporting at 
New Orleans, as expected, my husband 
was assigned to a regiment in Montana. 
It would be insincere to say that | did 
not feel a twinge of disappointment, for 
I fully realized what I was missing, and 
the contrast between the two stations 
seemed very great to me. As I had never 
been farther west than Ohio, thisappeared 
to be leaving civilization for the “jump- 
ing-off-place.” 1 determined to appear 
to be a good soldier, however, and ac- 
cepted the change as if it were for the 
best. It has undoubtedly proven so to 
be. 

Off we started. Floods of sunshine 
poured down upon us. We were met 
with kindness at every turn. At every 
stop we made some one wanted to be 
kind and do something for us, This 
kindness continued all the way. The 
ride to Bismarck, Dakota, from St. Paul 
was rather uninteresting ; the country be- 
tween these two points presented a 
strange aspect. The little western towns 


en route were ¢rude and tnattractive. 
Notwithstanding the country was new to 
me, it was so monotonous most of the 
way that one tired of the vast prairie 
waste, and we amused ourselves by read- 
ing or playing cribbage until our journey 
by rail was ended at bismarck, that being 
the terminus of the N. P. R. R. 

At this point we were again most for- 
tunate in that we had one day of grace 
to catch the last steamboat up the Mis- 
souri River as far as Fort Butord before 
navigation closed. The Quartermaster 
lived at the old Sheridan Hotel, which 
was famous for having sheltered many 
prominent Army families who made it 
their headquarters while waiting for 
transportation north, south, east or west, 
by rail or water. Like so many obliging 
Quartermasters, this one proved himself 
unsurpassed, and after giving us much 
valuable information about the country, 
the Army, and its ways, he kindly offered 
us a wagon to drive over to old Fort Lin- 
coln to get our first glimpse of a frontier 
post. This invitation was gladly ac- 
cepted by Mr. [l.. who considered it to 
be not only a pleasure, but of military 
value to learn something of the country 
surrounding Lincoln, which was about 
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seven miles down the river from Bis- 
marck. This visit was to be doubly in- 
teresting, there being two distinct posts 
at Lincoln—the Infantry post, situated 
on a high hill, while the Cavalry occupied 
the lower garrison nearly a mile away. 

The day was bright; ‘the air bracing; 
we thoroughly enjoyed the novelty of 
driving behind four Army mules. The 
mule teams with which I was most famil- 
iar were those in the East used for ad- 
vertising patent medicines, gorgeously 
arrayed with fancy collars, jingling bells, 
and red, white and blue plumes to adorn 
their heads; the Quartermaster teams 
substituted for bells and feathers harness 
adornment of tackheads in fancy design 
and large white bone rings with fringe 
of bright-colored worsteds, six or eight 
inches in length, knotted through them. 
The wiry beasts never broke the trot until 
Lincoln on the hill was reached. IT was 
delighted with the drive, but recall how 
forlorn it looked to see these few frame 
buildings, solitary and alone, surrounded 
on all sides by the vast stretch of prairie 
land, with no object in view as far as the 
eye could reach when one’s back was 
turned to Bismarck, except the river 
course marked by a fringe of cotton- 
woods. 

Our first step was to inspect two curi- 
ous old block-houses that still stood in 
the upper post. They were exactly alike 
and most interesting. We examined the 
one on the brow of the hill very thor- 
oughly. An orderly a little farther on 
walked up and down in front of a build- 
ing which proved to be Post Headquar- 
ters. We drove up, made an inquiry 
and learned that the Commanding Offi- 
cer was in his office. My husband ex- 
cused himself and went to pay his re- 
spects to the Colonel. I was entertain- 
ing myself with the view down in the 
valley when the Colonel came out and, 
without waiting for Mr. H., introduced 
himself. He would not accept our ex- 
cuse of limited time, but insisted that we 
accompany him to his quarters, meet his 
family, and have a cup of tea. After our 
chilly drive this sounded most inviting, 
although I drank neither tea nor coffee, 
but I accepted. 

There were no telephones in those days 
to announce our coming; yet we were 
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met just as the door opened by the Colo- 
nel’s charming wife and daughter, 
whose greeting was so cordial I was 
made to feel quite as much at home as 
if making a call on an old friend. The 
memory of this cordiality lingers with 
me, and all through these years I have 
remembered so pleasantly that very dig- 
nified and courteous gentleman and his 
handsome wife. This one cordial recep- 
tion would alone have left a_ pleasant 
memory, but as we neared the garrison 
in the valley below and caught a view 
of the Officers’ Row, my husband re- 
marked, “Col. C. tells me this is head- 
quarters of the Seventh Cavalry, com- 
manded by Gen. Sturgis.” I exclaimed, 
“Oh, isn’t that fine?” I recall how curi- 
ously he looked at me and asked, “Why 
so fine?” I answered, “For the reason 
that he was an admirer of my mother’s 
when she was a young lady. I feel as 
though I know him, for I have heard of 
him all my life, and besides, he is a dis- 
tant relative by marriage,” and feeling 
so comfortable over the reception given 
me at the other garrison, I added, “If 
you pay your respects to him, I think it 
would be quite au fait for me to accom- 
pany you. 

His card was presented, and, being 
total strangers, the General sent word he 
would be in in a few moments, as he was 
just finishing dinner. Presently he came 
in, met my husband pleasantly and was 
presented to me. My resemblance to my 
mother must have been very striking, for 
notwithstanding he had never heard of 
me, nor had he seen my mother for over 
thirty-two years, as he approached me 
he called out her full maiden name. 
When I told him who I was he came 
forward with both hands outstretched, 
gave me a double welcome, and dis- 
played exceptional cordiality. We were 
then invited to the dining-room to join 
the family, who were still at the table, 
but on our declining he sent for the 
family to come in and meet me. We 
had a most enjoyable call, and on leaving 
the General tendered my husband his 
good offices if he ever wished them. 

The friends we made in those days are 
our dearest and best. The conditions 
were just the sort to make friends. With 
some of these in particular we have kept 
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RETREAT AT “OLD” FORT LINCOLN 


up the friendship through all these years, 
visiting back and forth. At that early 
day some very refined people had gone 
to Mandan and Bismarck to live. They 
had invested largely in real estate, and 
they did much to make life pleasanter for 
the Army people ; their homes were taste- 
ful and cosy, and they themselves so hos- 
pitable, entertaining us very frequently 
during the long and dreary winters. 

Two years ago last summer I visited 
some of those dear friends in Dakota 
whom we had known while stationed at 
Fort Lincoln. They are rich in this 
world’s goods. The numerous horses, 
carriages and automobiles they kept pro- 
vided ample opportunities and _ facilities 
for revisiting the old posts and surround- 
ing country. They took us all over the 
cld trails and drives, and it was most in- 
teresting to note the changes a quarter 
of a century had wrought. 

One afternoon the horses were saddled, 
and we started for Lincoln. On reaching 
the spot it was truly saddening to gaze 
up and down and all around for some 
familiar landmark. Alas, they were few! 
Only two or three trees remained; all 
the buildings were demolished. I was 
told the buildings had been carried away 
by the settlers—a few boards at a time, 
then a window, again a door, until all 


was gone, and used by them for building 
their own houses and barns. Nothing 
whatsoever was left to mark the post ex- 
cept remains of the foundations of some 
of the houses, a few pieces of laths, 
broken bricks, and plaster. 

We dismounted, picketed our horses 
and started to search the debris for my 
old house. Fortunately, one of the trees 
which stood in front of the Commanding 
Officer’s quarters remained and told me 
plainly that the first building to the right 
of it was the site. I understand this tree 
was left standing because it marked the 
set of quarters occupied by Gen. Custer 
when he started on the Campaign of 
1876, which resulted in the massacre of 
him and his command on the Little Big 
Horn. The ground, formerly occupied 
by the Quartermaster’s office, Commis- 
sary office, storehouses, stables, and 
blacksmith shop I found fenced off into 
fields of growing wheat and corn. 

Impelled by sentiment, I picked my 
way slowly over the debris until I stood 
in front of my old open fireplace, around 
which so many hours had been spent in 
happy song. My mind wandered back 
to many scenes that came vividly before 
me as they had been when I used to sit, 
guitar in hand, singing, dreaming, and 
watching the pictures in the smoke often 
until the wee sma’ hours, with naught but 
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the firelight to illuminate the faces in the 
large, square room. 

Many prophecies made about that old 
chimney have already come to pass. 
Standing there, gazing into the ruins, I 
could not help dropping a tear. Without 
« word, my friend and I turned away in 
silence. Her eyes, too, were bedimmed. 
No doubt our thoughts were running in 
the same channel, for she had many 
times been my guest within those old 
walls, 

We mounted and rode 
quietly. Presently as we approached the 
forks in the road my friend said, “Do 
you remember who began this new road 
to town?” I replied instantly, “Yes, in- 
ceed ; my husband, while he was Quarter- 
master here. I remember him very well 
cutting this road around the hill on which 
the upper post stood.” The old road over 
the hill was fearfully steep and dangerous 
in winter. Descending it in an ambu- 
lance filled to its capacity when the 
ground was covered with snow, it was 
absolutely impossible for the mules to 
hold the wagons back. I recalled, and 
my companion remembered so well, one 
night, when returning from a party in 
town, I had my arm sprained; a Miss 
Cushman had her wrist broken, and a 
number of others received cuts and 
bruises. The wagon pole broke, and we 
were compelled to walk home in the deep 
snow nearly a mile, in party attire. Curi- 
ously enough, afterwards a number of us 
remembered how we had joked as we 
started to descend the hill about there be- 
ing thirteen in the wagon, and the acci- 
dent seemed to afford satisfaction to the 
superstitious. 

We had gone but a short distance when 
a young gentleman in our party called to 
me, “Surely, Mrs. H., there is 
thing that ought to look familiar.” 
Straightening myself up, shading my 
eyes from the glaring sun, I stretched my 
neck and saw in the dusty road ahead, 
and scarcely a dozen yards away, a large 
covey of wild prairie chickens. They 
were not wild in one sense of the word. 
On the contrary, they were so tame they 
cid not rise at all, but simply scooted into 
the low brush by the and hid. 


away very 


some- 


re vadside 


In a disappointed tone our young friend 
why did I not bring a 


exclaimed, “Oh, 
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gun along?” But his father told him 
very promptly that it was a fortnight yet 
before the season opened. That accounted 
for the birds being so tame. They had 
not yet been hunted. 

I was very disappointed not to be able 
to extend my trip on down the Missouri 
to get a glimpse, before returning East, 
of dear old Fort Yates, where few 
persons, if any,-ever suffered from nos- 

talgia, as the post was universally liked. 
It has never been my misfortune to meet 
any one who had ever been stationed 
there who spoke disparagingly of the 
post, to destroy my sweet memory of it. 
On the contrary, every one, young and 
old, to whom I have spoken had kindly 
recollections and talked affectionately of 
it. It was an eight-company post—four 
companies of infantry, a squadron of 

cavalry and an improvised band. Stand- 

ing Rock Indian Agency was only a step 
away, where thousands of Indians were 
camped. 

For some reason there was never any 
social bickering there. Every one seemed 
to be at peace with his neighbor and all 
worked harmoniously for one another’s 
good and pleasure. We were like a big 
family. No matter what amusement was 
planned, whether it was a private or a 
garrison affair, every one manifested an 
interest and wanted to assist in some way 
to help make the affair a grand success. 
The Commanding Officer and his wife 
participated in all the gaicties as heartily 
as the junior Lieutenant and his bride. 
A little incident that I recall illustrates 
the good will that pervaded our social 
circle. 

Most of the officers had telegraph in- 
struments in their quarters and were 
practicing telegraphy. The ladies, not 
wishing to be outdone, picked it up also 
and derived a great deal of pleasure as 
well as convenience from it; some of 
them became quite expert. 

On this particular evening, which was 
only one of many, some parties dropped 
in to call. Finding us at home they sim- 
piy said that if we were going to be a 
home later they would make some ia 
calls and wind up at our house. Later 
others came, but instead of admitting 
them we told them likewise to return 
later. Finally all returned, and we num- 
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bered ten. The piano was started; we 
had music, singing and charades; then 
we repaired to the dining-room. The 
informality of Army life on the frontier 
warrants me in telling just what oc- 
curred. 

My diary says: “One officer under- 
took to set the table. Another found a 
candle to light me to the refrigerator ; 
both ladies and gentlemen followed, all 
clamoring to help. I distributed the con- 
tents of the ice-box, giving what re- 
mained of a cold roast of beef from din- 
ner to one; a pan of milk, on which the 
cream had not yet been disturbed, to an- 
other; an Edam cheese to still another, 
and brought up the rear myself with the 
cake-box. In procession we marched 
back to the dining-room. We were about 
to be comfortably seated around the table 
when we were interrupted by a_ loud 
knocking on the window-panes of our 
next-door neighbor. Rushing to see the 
reason for this alarm, we saw the faces 
of the Commanding Officer and his lov- 
able wife pressed against the pane, 
shaking their fingers. Having attracted 
our attention, the Major ran to the tele- 
graph instrument and flashed the mes- 
sage: ‘No, indeed, you cannot steal a 
march on us. We will be over and join 
you. Have you any mince pies?’ To 
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which Mr. H. replied: ‘Come on. We'll 
wait for you.’ So there we sat, having 
a jolly good time of story-telling and 
song; and there were no fragments to 
remove when we rose from the table.” 
After the close of navigation in the 
fall, or, in fact, most of the time, as our 
boats were few even during the season, 
our visitors to the post would have to be 
conveyed by transportation overland 
irom the railroad at Mandan, sixty or 
seventy miles away. After receiving a 
wire that guests would expect to arrive 
about a given hour, some one would 
scurry around the garrison and ask a 
dozen or more to join a party to ride out 
twelve or fifteen miles to meet the visi- 
tors. “Yes” or “Sure” were heard every- 
where. This would make a delightful 
ride of twenty-five to thirty miles (we 
rode so much in those days that riding- 
tests were quite unnecessary, and the 
fuss I hear now about them is amusing). 
These trips always proved very pleas- 
ing and delighted the guests to be met 
with such informality and cordiality. 
There would be a continuous round of 
entertainment for guests during their 
stay, but the most unusual amusement 
we could plan for them and which never 
failed of its novelty was to take them to 
witness the cattle-killing and issuing of 
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the beef afterwards to five or six thou- 
sand Indians. This took place every 
fortnight, some two miles distant from 
Yates and Standing Rock Agency. 

For days in advance parties would be 
planned to ride or drive out to see this 
“function.” The Indians—men, women 
and children—bedecked with paint and 
feathers, would begin their march soon 
after break of day and keep it up for 
hours, passing through the post, some in 
droves, others stringing along in single 
file, some on ponies or travois, and 
many pedestrians, all making for the 
scene. Our party would join the pro- 
cession. Along the dusty road were to 
be seen whites and Indians ; almost every 
kind of transportation, civilized and sav- 
age; horsemen, ground sleds, buck- 
boards, carts, ambulances, travois, farm 
wagons and phaetons. 

We aimed to arrive on the spot in 
time to see the first shots fired by the 
expert Indian riflemen, who generally 
brought down a beef with every round. 
The cattle were driven into an enclosure 
or corral, chased to one side or the other 
and fired at. Many of the ladies at first 
declined to witness this bloody sight, but 
were assured that this process was the 
very best and quickest way to do the kill- 
ing. After the slaughter was completed 
the beeves were roughly cut up andissued 
to the different Indian families. The 
dressing did not occupy much time, for 
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the Indians ate head, vitals, entrails, and 
I was about to say hoofs and horns, so a 
little dirt did not bother them. It being 
an all-day affair, those first served would 
scamper away to their camps, while oth- 
ers would remain to dance and feast be- 
fore dispersing. It really seemed almost 
wicked to see these poor dumb brutes 
-avorting and prancing around, when 
fired at apparently trying to dodge the 
flying bullets, and suggested to my mind 
a Spanish bull-fight. 

There was no beautiful scenery to at- 
tract one at Yates, no distant snow- 
capped mountain to be seen all the year 
around as at Custer; scarcely any trees, 
and but few brilliant sunsets; but, in- 
stead, plenty of sage-brush, grease-wood, 
high winds, sandstorms, mosquitoes, 
fleas and flies. Notwithstanding all these 
disagreeable features, the desolation of 
its environments was undoubtedly lost 
sight of through the universal good feel- 
ing and strong friendships that existed 
there and that always made the place so 
attractive. 

That the crudeness of it all is ended 
I was made to realize to-day when I read 
in a weekly paper the following dispatch 
from Fort Lincoln, N. D.: “The North- 
ern Pacific ran a special train to bring 
out the guests from Bismarck for the 
hop, who numbered 110.” 

What changes a quarter of a century 
has brought! 


Poet Lore 


Love me not, dear, poet-wise, 
Through your glowing fancy, 
I who dip in poet dyes 
Scorn their necromancy. 


He who woos in terms of art 
Hath small stake upon it; 

You just love me with your heart, 
Leave to me the sonnet. 


—H, S. G. 
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PHE EMPIRE CLOCK 


The Empire Clock which J. Hadden Overton, of Woodsteck, England, has shown 


King Mdward is an ingenious contrivance for giving practical instructions in geography 


and enabiing the student to ascertain at a glance the mean time in any part of the 





world The principal novelty is an invisible clock, which performs with absolute 
accuracy and precision the various functions ordinarily discharged by the teacher in 
giving lessons on the earth’s diurnal motion, latitude and longitude, and geography 
generally, and the correct time all the world ovet The motive power is a clock in the 





base of the stand upon which the globe is mounted, and the 
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Frank J Oulien. 


Overby (one of the two official photographers of Uncle Sam's Magazine on board the Mississippi) 
and his squad of trim, smart bluejackets. 








The famous Marine Band, which gives concerts near the Speedway in Potomac Park, Washington, on 
8, between 5 and 7 p.m. The President and Mrs, Taft 
on the occasion of each concert when in Washington 
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WOLVES OF THE SEA 


How a Pirate Helped to Save New Orleans 


By M. V. Campbell 


” miles south of New Orleans, 


RB‘ RY 
near the mouth of the Mississippi, 1S 


a placid sheet of water extending north 


from the Gulf of Mexico between the 
parishes of Jefferson and Plaquemine, 
fifteen miles long by six wide, called 
Barataria Bay. Sluggish lagoons wind 
in and out and finally empty into this bay. 
\t the most northerly end is an island 
formerly known as Grande Terre, which 
a century ago had the distinction of being 
populated by a band of desperate adven- 
turers of many nationalities, who, doing 
homage to no ruler, government or flag, 
were at war with the whole world. At 
the head of this colony of buccaneers 
stood a chief who called himself Jean 
Lafitte. 

Jean Lafitte was a Frenchman, born 
at Saint Malo’s in 1761, the son of a well- 
to-do bourgeois. As a boy of thirteen he 
ran away to sea. LDefore he came of age 
he made several short vovages between 
scaports of Iurope and Africa. At twenty 
he got the berth of mate on an Indiaman 
bound for Madras. Off the Cape of Good 
[lope the ship ran into a gale and lost her 
mainmast. During the storm there were 
high words between the captain and La- 
fitte, so when the captain put into Mau- 
titus for repairs, the mate left the ship 


inarage. Several privateers were fitting 


out against the English, and Lafitte was 
offered the captaincy of one, which he 
gladly took. 

On his very first cruise Lafitte hoisted 
the black flag, and attacked indiscrimi- 
nately every vessel he encoun- 
tered, capturing some rich prizes. At 
Saychelles he took aboard a cargo of 
slaves for Mautitus. Near the [Equator 
he was chased by an English frigate, and 
not having on board enough provisions 
to enable him to reach the French port 
for which he was bound, with sublime 
assurance he set sail for the Bay of Ben- 
gal, with the intention of thus eluding 
his pursuers and at the same time of tak- 
ing the much-needed from an 
Inglish vessel. The risk he ran was 
great, as the Bay of Bengal was very dan- 
gerous water for those of his profession, 


weaker 


supplies 


since, owing to the French designs on 
India, it with English naval 
vessels, and woe to the unlucky pirate 
who fell into their hands. 

But Lafitte was lucky. He soon fell 
in with an [english schooner, fully armed 
and manned. After a short skirmish, the 
Enelishman had to strike his colors. La- 
fitte’s craft was but of 200 tons, with two 
rea Ile took nine 
teen of his men and went aboard, taking 
command of the schooner, and continued 


swarmed 


ins and twenty-six men. 
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up the coast. Shortly afterwards he fell 
im with an East India Company's ship, 
the Pa la, carrvinge a battery of twent 
SIX elve-pounders and a crew of o1 
hundred and fift [le hoisted the Union 
Ck nd SO l ul ed | is Vess¢ is TO 
ake the captain of the Pa la think h«¢ 
as a ( ges p ; \fter getting th 
weather gauge, he suddenly ran along 
side and boarded lh taking all hands 
1 l ires | us hie cap ul ed the bie 
ship without the loss of aman. Tle trans 
ferred his « and to the ? fa and 
fter continuing a short distance up th 
coast, set sail for Mautitus, where he sold 


| th proces Is of the sal I init te 
] chased a vess called La ( Nance, 
upon which he put twenty-six guns and 
re of tw undred and fiitvy men 
lhen, early in 1807, he set sail for British 
India In October of the same vear, oft 


llead, he fell in with the Ou 


Indiaman of 





numb ring aly ut three hundred < 
ninet In spite of the great odds agains 
him, he determined to attack 


addressed w and aroused them to 
the fighting pitch, then proceeded to close 
upon the Ene While tacking 
for position, the latter at close quarters 
i broadside, but 
l_Lafitt« Just before 
it was given, he ordered every man of his 
‘rew to fall flat on the deck, 
was the had 
cleared away all hands were ordered into 
the riggings and tops, where they kept 
up such a hot fire of shells and hand- 
erenades into the Ouecen's forecastle that 
the crew were compelled to abandon their 


his cre 
ish ship 


gave him a tremendous 


was expecting this 
( sO not a man 


injured. Before sinoke 


position at the mizzen mast. It was for 


this that Lafitte 


was working. He laid 
his ship alongside and sent his mate in 


command of forty men, armed with cut- 


lasses and knives, aboard her. 
hand-to-hand fight the 
cleared, the Oueci's crew falling back to 
where they their 
Now, Lafitte at the head of an- 
other boarding party, c¢ 


Ina fierce 
deck was quickly 


1 


the steerage, held 
eround. 


swarming 


aime 


over the side, and joined in the fight. The 
pirate personally engaged the [ritish 
captain, whom, after a fierce struggle, he 


ck f< nak d their 
and 


slew. The crew stoutl 


position in the would not 


STC Trac’ 
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1 
rougnt up a gun 





‘hh a dread of the 


Isritish ves 
Indian Ocean 


11 1 


cl procees 


to the 


except under strong convoy, which ef 
rectually | ll Lafitte’s hopes t 
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ruture SUCCESS 
+4 2; : 
lope, i OT C100 


lope again and set his course for honx 


ip the Gulf of Guinea and into the Bight 
of Benin. On the ww he captured 1 
rich prizes laden down with palm oil 


‘| he Se, TOL the r\W ith 


mice, he dispose d of t 


at St. Malo, his birth 





is vessel 


a good advantagt 


ut home 


soon grew tedious for thi 
pirate. lle became restless and longed 
for the excitement of the old life. Th 


in whicl 


anned her with 


finally bought a 
he placed twent 


fast brigantine, 
euns, 1 
one hundred and fiftv, and set 
loupe, the pirate 
hold in the West On his way 
captured sever which he dis 
posed of in Guadaloupe, and started upon 
another ct 

While Lafitte was absent Guadaloupx 
as captured and sacked by the [negli 
Hearing of this, Lafitte changed 
homeward course for Carthagena, an 
was here that he conceived the plan of 
founding a colony at Barataria. 

sv this time the lucrative trade of 
piracy was going to the dogs, for one by ' 
one the various ports in which captured 
ships and their cargoes could be sol 


Soli 
were be ing closed LO 


a crew al 


for Guada strong 


he 


Indies. 


il prizes, 


“WIS x 


1 


wa 


his 
l it 


these wolves of thx 
British. One of the few ports 
left open was Carthagena. This city had 
thrown off the Spanish voke and was the 
capital of what was then known as thx 
Carthagenian Republic. She granted let 
ters of marque to privateer who 
| 


would sail against Spanish 


Sea by the 


an\ 
bottoms. If 
found himself out ot 
water and supplies off the coast of North 
\merica he was in hard 

ports and those of Canada 


against them as pirates. as 


such a privateer 


straits, for our 
closed 
indeed the 

ritish cruisers chased them, and 


rca 


were 


wer;re. 
hagena was far awav. 
It was Lafitte’s idea to 


northern base, where thi 


establish a 


necessary re 
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pairs to ships could be made and wr re their best schooners. Now Patterson 





prizes might be sold and crews recruited. bore down on them. It was known that 
He fixed on Barataria, near New Or there were a number of Americans and 
leans. This after the surrender of ferme French and naval offices 
Louisiana b leon the Baratarian ranks, so P son, be 
Lafitte la for some time, but h ceiving the order to fh . first hot 
hiding place became well known to the signal: “Pardon for Di serters. At 
buccaneers of the West Indies, among approach of the \meriecan forces, li 
4 whom were several captains of pi ivatecrs ever, the enen left their ve Is and 
f fitted out at Guadaloupe, who da ot rowed for the shore. They were pursued, 
return after the Enelish had aaa pos hut succeeded in escaping. About n 
cession, They came to join him. It was) Comm dore Patterson took posses ion of 
not lone before the colony was thorough the sixteen vessels of the Baratari et. 
ly organized, As time passed the Lara Only one escaped. \t the same tim 
tarians began to feel more and more s Colonel Ross with his men landed and 
cure, and openly held public sales of — set fire to the buildings on. the island 
prizes, of which the inhabitants of the some forty in nu nber. Phe Conmodore 
surrounding country were not slow to si Jed around the island and remained 
take advantage. the immediate vieinit for a week 
Our country at this time was at peace succeeded in capturing another ari 
with Great Britain and Spain, and while schooner, the Bb iw. Who was on het 
few American vessels were molested by way to the island. On the 24th, § 
the buccaneers of Barataria, those two 1 odore Patterson with his fleet retu ned 


european nations had a far different tale to New ‘ leans and reported to the Navy 
to tell. 50 many complaints were made Department that he had obliterated tl 

0 the State Department at Washington obnoxious pirate colony. In this he 
at "ies. Cee 


» Patterson was proved mistaken. 


ordered to disperse and dein yy this un- One vear later the War of 1812 brok« 
lawful settlement at Larataria, out. As soon as war was declared it he 
. Patterson left New Orleans on the rith came ¢ vident that the — s had rebuilt 
of June for the purpose. In addition to their colony, for privateers — ara 
his sailors and marines, he had seventy taria applied for letters of marqu \lean 
one picked men from the Forty-fourth while, the neh lish made many efforts to 
Regiment, U. S. Infantry, with ¢ olonel eet Lafitte to join them, but he held off. 
Ross in command. On the next day the Thereupon, on the 23d of June, 1513, a 
Commodore met the schooner Car ma. Gritish sloop-of-war attacked the island, 
| which was to accompany the fleet, and but was driven back with a heavy loss. 
on the dav after that the gunboats at lor more than a vear the Baratarian buc 
Bailize joined him, so that he was now caneers wer left unmolested. Then, on 
ready to carry out his orders. About September 2, 1814, another British man 
dusk on the 15th he set sail down the of-war sailed into the harbor and, atte 
Southwest Passage, and between eight firing upon a Paratarian brig, hoisted a 
and nine o'clock the next morning made flag of truce. This unusual course of 
the island of [arataria. proceedings puzzled the Waratarians. 
\t sight of the American eunboats all | afitte put out in an open boat \h ut 
? the vessels in the harbor hoisted the the same time a boat was lowered from 
colors of the Carthagenian Republic. the man-of-war and ¢ airy proceeded to 
Commodore Patterson remained in the wards him. The pirate’s impulse was to 


offing until about ten o'clock, when he fly, but curiosity calla the better of him, 
observed the enems apparent; forming he determined to brave it out. The boat 


‘1 line of battle. In all they had ten ves had in her bow a flag of truce and in het 
sels, which the ae ae stern the British ensign. In her stern 
<] | 1] | 


of the harbor. The Commodore speedil ects sat an officer of rank and his aid 
placed his little fleet in battle array to The former turned out to be Captain 
await the Laratarians’ attack. Put the JTockver, the com ander of the man-ot 


Baratarians instead put flames to two of war. When the boat approached ¢ aptain 
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Lockver hailed Lafitte, and = asked: 
“Where is Lafitte?” 


| Lafitte pron ptly re pli d. “On shore.” 


The British captain then handed him a 
package, and said: “Give this to your 
scl The pirate held it a moment, 
then asked: “You wish me to give this 
to Captain Lafitte ? 


8] do,” was the reply: “and vou must 
take the greatest care of it and see that 
it gets into his hands.” 

In a meantime a strong current had 
driftes » boats close to the shore, where 
two oe Baratarians were in wait 
ing. Lafitte was quick to perceive this 
advantage, and knowing that there was 
nothing further to fear, he said: “I am 
he whom you seek, Come with me to my 
hot use. Conceal vour business, whatever 
it is. 

The DBaratarians, after Captain Lock- 
ver and his aide had landed and _ their 
boat had drawn off, became very menac 


ing. Cries were heard: “Make them 
il They are spies! They are 
spl 


The pirate cl 
conducted the [british officers to his house. 
He then ete a the package, which con 
tained three letters. (ne was addressed 
to him from Captain Perey, of his Maj 

v's ship //ermes; the second also was 
for him, from Colonel Nichols, com 
mander of the British forces in [lorida. 
Both offered him immunity and rewards 
if he would join the British with his men. 
The third was a_ proclamation from 
Colonel Nichols to the people of Louis- 
lana, asking them to rise against the 
United States. 

When Lafitte had finished reading, 
Captain Lockyer made him three tempt 
ing offers: Firstly, the sum of thirty 
thousand pounds as soon as he set foot in 
Pensacola: secondly, the rank of post- 
captain in the British Navy, with the 
command of at least a frigate ; and, third- 
ly, the pardon of all past offenses he or 
his followers might have committed un- 
der the Jolly Roger, provided the Bara- 
tarians would join the Dritish against the 
Americans 

The pirate chief demanded a few days’ 
consideration. llis visitors reasoned 
with him, but he persisted in his deter- 
mination and abruptly left them. 


uief quieted his men and 
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\s soon as Lafitte was seen to leave 
the house, the buccaneers rushed in and 
made the two British officers prisoners. 
Captain Lockyer protested and stated 
that Lafitte would reward and promote 
the buccaneer who notified him of this 
outrage. One of the buccaneers rushed 
to inform Lafitte 

The pirate chief immediately assem- 
bled his buccaneers by torchlight. He 
appealed to them not to make prisoners 
of those who came under a flag of truce. 
He was finally allowed to do as he pleased 
with the officers. Lafitte forthwith re- 
leased them, apologized for the hastiness 
of his men, and returned them to their 
ship. 

Two days later the pirate sent a letter 
to Captain Lockver, ass vessel still lay 
ii the vicinity, hinting that he might be 
at the Captain’s disposal after a fort- 
night. On the same day he sent a letter 
to Deputy Blaque, of the Louisiana 
Ilouse of Representatives, enclosing the 
three Lritish letters, together with one 
from himself to Governor Claiborne. In 
his letter to the Governor he stated that 
the island he now held would be of ut- 
most importance to the British in case 
of an invasion, which he believed they 
were planning. In case such an invasion 
were to be resisted he and his men were 
anxious to render their services to the 
\merican cause, provided pardon for past 
offenses be promised. If his request was 
not complied with, Lafitte agreed to leave 
the country with all his followers, in or 
der that no one could say he was aiding 
and abetting a foreign invader. 

Mr. Blaque brought the papers to the 
Governor, who in turn laid them before 
the Committee of Safetv and Defense, 
over which he presided. A reply was 
sent to Lafitte advising him not to make 
any important move until the matter had 
been decided. In the meantime amnesty 
was promised to the buccaneers. Two 
weeks later, when Captain Lockyer sailed 
up the Bay of Barataria, Lafitte was on 
his way to New Orleans with General 
Jackson's safe-conduct in his pocket. 

\rriving in New Orleans, the chief of 
the buccaneers was ushered into the Gov- 
ernor’s presence, The only other person 
present was General Jackson. The pirate 
thus stated his case: 
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MARCHED INTO GENERAL 
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aliowed to defend that part of Louisiana 


of which I am now in possession; but 1 

will not do this while I am an outla 

Che portion of your territory which | 

occupy 1s ol the greatest 1 portance a 

his crisis Ie its cle fens | oft r not 
n )) sO al Services but ot all 


people, among whom are many Ameri 


ns, who ou thus restore to a citizen 
ship which they hold sacred. The sole 
reward thx and | ask. is the cessation ot 


all proscription directed against me and 


ine by an act of oblivion for all that is 


past 
By way of reply, Old Hickory heartil 

slapped him on the back and shook hands 
ith him, promising to do all in his power 


influence the Council of State. 

Lafitte then added, “l particularly 
ish an early answer.” To this Gover 
nor Claiborne replied, “It shall be sent 
eu to-morrow.” 

\s the pirate started for t 
“Farewell. I trust 
ie next time we meet will be in the ranks 
f the American Army.” 


True to his word, the next dav Gover 


he door, Gen- 


eral Jackson said: 


nor Claiborne sent his proclamation to 


ldarataria, inviting the buccaneers to join 
: 


the American fore: 


s, and prot ising (aen 
eral Jackson's efforts with the general 
government to obtain their pardon if the 

acted well in the ranks. The buccaneers 
enrolled to 


\s the 


a man. 
marched into General Jack 


son's camp one week later, the former 

buccaneer made a splendid military in 
naa : 

pression Phe yere a striking ooking 


body of men, robust, sunburnt and liths 


im their movements The 
to be a valuable acqui ition to the Ameri 
for in their ranks were many 


soon prove ra 





I’rench artillervmen, and of good gunners 


_ ~ 


(jeneral Jackson stood much in need. In 


those davs the French were considered 
the best artillervmen in the world, and 
wnone | itte’ followers were Many 
l-renchme h id qualified s experts 
In ca p tie barata ins carried the 
elves in a ann that is above r 
re ich an re¢ ed special Co cnda 
tion from Gen Jackson 

The in yc of the und lafitt 
ere sit } ( ( 1 ( is ( 
on the ba { ] 11) Pho hy 


batteries. 
eir_ skill and previous training 


: ; 
aneers also manned two other 


] 


llere t! 






best advantage, and 
avoc in that portion 
e which opposed them 


denness of the attack dazed 


and before the could collect their scat 
tcred forces to withstand the Daratarians 
whom they considerably outnumbered, a 
detachment of Kentucky backwoodsmen, 
with a wild hurrah, rushed up to the lat 


ter’s assistance. The British then fled 


Throughout the remaindet 


backwoodsmen 


i. disorder. 
of the engagement the 
and the former buecaneeers held together 


the position they gained. 
In his official report of the engage- 


ment to the Secretary of War, General 
Jackson commended very highly the con 
duct of Lafitte and his buccaneers and 
recommended that thev be pardoned and 
admitted — to citizenship. \s a result, 
President Madison issued a proclamation 
evranting 


] 


and 


full pardon to all former pirates 
buccaneers who participated in th 
defense of New Orleans, and granted 
them the ri¢hts of \meriean citizenship. 

Ilad Lafitte rested content with his bat 


tle laurels, so honorably won, he might 
have gone down in history as a unique 
specimen of the pirate reformed. But 


volves of the sea are like wolves on 
lend. They do not take kindly to ken 
nels. When Texas became 
Lafitte, who had been active in the revo 
in the Giulf of Mex- 
(governor of Galves 
ton. Ilis sl Ip. the Jupiticr, was the first 
te be commissioned by the new govern 


a republic 


f 


ent. Kumors of strange happenings 
evan to re ich the State Depart 


ent at Washington, and several Ameri 


can naval vessels were ordered to Alexi 
can waters (One man-of-war dropped 
anchor just off Gralveston Iafitte was 

f1 pleased with this, and protested 


J 
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“WITTE A CRY OF 


to the commander because he, as Gov- 


ernor of the city, had not been officially 
notified of his coming. 

Shortly before this Lafitte had sent one 
ot his captains, Lefage, to New Orleans 
to buv a new schooner in which were 
1 fage started off 
Soon he captured a small 
sloop and started with his prize in tow 
for Galveston, but was overhauled by 
the U.S. cutter slabama on her wav to 


the Mississippi station, 


mounted two guns. 
on a cruise. 


ILefage and his 


en were enraged and poured a_ volle 


into the cutter. After a desperate fight 
the cutter was victorious. Six of IL. 
fage’s men were killed and the same 


thama. L.e- 
were taken to New 


number wounded on the sl 
and his 
(rleans in 


fage men 
were tried for 


cuilty, 


irons, ‘Th 


piracy and, being found were 
hanged. 
Lafitte, in 
nuch to heart, and came to think that 
the hand of everv one was against him. 
He determined if the whole world had 
abandoned him, he would be against the 


world. So, selling all | | 


Gsalveston. took this” ver 


14 
whole 


RAGE THE DS 


'NG 


PIRATE 


RAISED 


manned her 


cutthroats, 


tine, he 
Mexican 
and sect Sa 
be his last 
I lore 
clared 


indiserim 


mankind, 


\\ 


upon 


1S 


latitte 


it] 
1 


ul 


age or condition 


ish sloop-of-war, hearing 
erin vow, cruised around 
\lexico with the |] }« of 
Iearly one morning off the « 
tan, a suspicious sail was 
cl cks were clear | lor act 
ISnelish sloop, all sal 
stranger. It turned out te 
brigantine, who e1 led s 
deavor to escape, but the 
switter ana s n overhaule 
that escap it of the 
pirate wal | she cam 
then, hoist the Skull ar 
he opened f Phe sloop 
fire until ready to close, 1 
a murder broa le. | 


\W 


1 
iC] 


regard 
Phe captain of an Ieng 
f 


MSELI 


with a crew o 


mounted 


Nate Warla 


t (Gialvest 


14 


( 





on 


() 


with the exception of his fastest brigan- 


f 1600 


hat was destined 


is 
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and doing great damage to the brigan- 
tine’s rigging. The English then boarded 
her over the starboard bow and fought 
the pirates hand to hand. 
Lafitte fell with a shattered knee, and 
a cutlass wound in the abdomen, which 
venetrated his intestines. A blow from 
1‘ musket stretched the com- 
nander of the boarders senseless beside 
him. Lafitte, though dying, tried to get 
in another blow With great difficulty 
raised himself, dagger in hand, to slay 
1s unconscious rival. He was rapidly 
leeding to death, his sight was failing 
and his hand unsteady, so instead of 
piercing his opponent's heart, he stabbed 
1im in the thigh. With a cry « 


a clubbe 





f rage, he 


Tier 


raised himself by a superhuman effort, to 
make one last attempt, when, with dag- 
ger poised, the slender cord of life 
snapped, and Jean Lafitte fell dead over 
the body of his foe. 

In the meantime, the action raged with 
unabated fury. The English more than 
outnumbered their opponents, but so des- 
perately were they met, that out of one 
hundred and sixty pirates, only sixteen 
were taken prisoners. These were taken 
to Jamaica and, having been convicted 
before a Court of Admiralty, were 
hanged from a yvardarm as pirates. 

Thus ended the career of Jean Lafitte, 
tle pirate who helped save New Orleans 


for Uncle Sam. 





The Transmitter 


W! \T is it whispers to me your sweet nam 
| 


s it the wind that blows the rose apart ? 
Is it the sunset with its lambent flame ? 


Or twilight hush, when the gray night-moths dart 
Nay, none of these, but rather ‘tis my heart 


' 


Cora Al. Mlatson Dolson 
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Copyright, 1908, Harris & Bwing. 
CONGRESSMAN RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON 


The distinguishing characteristic of Congressman Hobson is his ability to see what needs to he 
done, and to do it lis first public demonstration of these qualities was during the Spanish-American 
War, when he sunk the Merrimac at the mouth of Santiago Bay His brilliant speech in support of 
an adequate navy was the feature of the Jast session of Congress 


BRIG. GENERAL GEORGE M. COLE 
tdjutant-General of Connecticut. 


The work of General Cole as Adjutant-General of Connecticut has produced such excellent results 
in the National Guard of his State that he is looked upon as one of the most capable and progressive 
officers in the country Ile has systematized and simplified the work of the Staff Departments, has 
stiffened the requirements for commissions in the State Military Service, greatly broadened the 
instruction and inereased the efficiency of the Coast Artillery Command nd generally has sue 
ceeded in infusing into the military service of h State some of his own carnestness, thoroughness 
and luve of work of the kind that counts 
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Cr ‘ Mi has, in the course of his long and honorable military career, won many service 
and campaign medels, but, as may be seen, he wears but one he Medal of Tlonor which he won 
His youth at Chancellorsville The story of the winning of this medal is graphically told: in 


LIEUT.-GENERAL NELSON A, MILES, U. S. A 
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How Miles Saved the 


MONG the comparatively few heroic 
Americans whose valiant services 

in war have secured for them brevet 
commissions and medals of honor, none 


ever achieved greater distinction than 
Lieutenant-General Miles, who rose 
from Subaltern of Volunteers to Com- 


manding General of the United States 
\rmy, 

Nelson A. Miles, although at first only 
listed as first lieutenant of his company, 
soon began to draw the attention of his 
superior officers as a captain in the Twen- 
tv-second Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry in 1861. In the following year he 
was made colonel of the Sixty-first New 
York Infantry. Before Miles was twen- 
tyv-five vears of age he had become a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and was 
breveted major-general for gallant and 
meritorious services in the battle of Spott- 
sylvania, having been previously breveted 
for gallant and meritorious services in 
the battle of Chancellorsville, whereby he 
won the much coveted Medal of Honor. 

If it had been allowable under the law, 
more than one Medal of Honor might 
well have been awarded to this gallant 
soldier, who, previous to the great strug- 
gle at Chancellorsville in May, 1863, had 
in November, 1862, won for himself the 
admiration of every officer and soldier on 
the field of battle at Fredericksburg. 
There, dangerously shot through the 
neck, covered with blood and with the 
gaping wound on his throat clasped in 





Day at Chancellorsville 


his left hand to stay further loss of blood, 
Colonel Miles, when directed by his com- 
manding general, Hancock, to withdraw 
from the fighting line, pleaded for per- 
mission to lead another desperate charge. 
Miles, almost unrecognizable with his 
bloodstained face and clothing, persisted 
in his frantic appeals to General Han- 
cock to be allowed to lead the charge, 
pleading since he would likely have but 
a few hours longer to live, that he might 
well spend his last moments in leading a 
charge which, however hopeless and fatal 
it might prove, promised nevertheless ad- 
vantageous battlefield results. 

Many years after that episode General 
Hancock, in speaking to the writer of 
this article concerning the claims which 
some of General Miles’s friends were at 
that time putting forth for his advance- 
ment to the grade of major-general in the 
Regular \rmy, described in detail this 
magnificent exhibition of soldierly cour- 
age and personal Then 
turning abruptly in his path on one of 
his morning walks around Governor's 
Island, General Hancock impulsively 
said: “General Miles is a brave soldier, 
capable of doing anything that any man 
before him has ever done in war.” 

But this was not the only time when 
Hancock applauded Miles. Time and 
time again during the Civil War Miles 
had come under the immediate eye of 
Hancock, and indeed it was under Han 
cock’s orders that Colonel Miles on the 


fearlessness. 
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terrible battlefield of Chancellorsville 
was placed in command of the entire 
skirmish line in front of. Hancock’s Divis- 
ion of the Second Army Corps. That 
skirmish line, consisting of more than a 
brigade of troops, became the front fight- 
ing line of Hancock’s Division, and hy 
its stubborn tenacity made it possible for 
Hancock to withstand the frequent on- 
slaughts and mad rushes of the Confed- 
erates, who were so near to the Union 
line that their orders could be sometimes 
distinctly heard. At one time the Con- 
federate charge was so determined and 
impetuous that it advanced to within 
twenty vards of the abatis which Colonel 
Miles had hurriedly thrown in front of 
his skirmish line, but the enemy were 
hurled back with fearful loss. 

It was while Miles’ command was hot- 
lv engaged in its deadliest encounter and 
he was in the act of leading the remainder 
of his entire reserve to the front that 
Colonel Miles received a wound in the 
stomach and was carried from the field. 
The surgeons who examined him at the 
time pronounced the wound fatal—the 
bullet having shattered the belt plate was 
supposed to have lodged in the abdomen. 
The dangerously wounded man, in order 
to let him die in peace, was placed in a 
farmhouse near by. This house, how- 
ever, soon caught fire from the enemy’s 
shells and the unconscious man doubtless 
would have been burned up with that 
building had it not been for the heroism 
of two of his comrades, who, when all 
others had fled, rescued their colonel and, 
under fire, bore him in a blanket to a 
place of safety, nearly seven miles away. 
Then, after being carried next day for 
more than ten miles over a rough cordu- 
roy road, Colonel Miles was safely placed 
where his wounds could be more care- 
fully examined. It was now found that 
the bullet which had been supposed to 
enter the intestines had by a devious 
course entered his thigh and lodged 
itself in one of the large muscles of the 
leg. 

Students of American history know 
just how much was at stake in that 
mighty battle of Chancellorsville. Had 
Hooker's original plans been carried out 
when he first established his positions and 
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Nelson A. Miles. two years before Chancellorsville 


began operations from what seemed to 
be an impregnable vantage ground, Lee’s 
army might indeed have been routed or 
captured and the end of the war reached 
nearly two vears in advance of the sur- 
render at Appomattox. But things went 
differently from the way Hooker had 
planned them, and although Lee and his 
assembled generals in council of war were 
almost ready to withdraw from what 
seemed at one time to be certain defeat 
for the Army of Virginia, Stonewall 
Jk ickson, who always did the une xpected, 
cast the deciding vote in favor of one of 
the most hazardous military maneuvers 
ever undertaken on a battlefield. Daring 
and risky in the extreme, Jackson's plan 
involved the separation of Lee’s army, 
with a day's march between the two 
wings. Even if Stonewall Jackson suc- 
cceded in surprising and routing Tlow- 
ard’s Eleventh Corps, as he actually did 

day later, there was vet time for the 
Union forces to cut completely the line 
of communication between Jackson and 
Lee and to force the latter to retire to- 
wards his base of supplies. That oppor- 
tunity was missed, however. Hooker, if 
not stampeded, was at least bewildered 
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to such an extent by the terrible calamity 
which had been sustained by the flank of 
his army under Howard, that he failed to 
grasp the chance afforded by the wide 
separation of Lee’s two armies. 

When Lee, who had reluctantly per- 
mitted Stonewall Jackson to undertake 
his hazardous movement, while anxiously 
waiting for the period of his perilous dan- 
ger to end, discovered that Hooker was 
again letting a golden opportunity pass 
to inflict upon the Confederates a possi- 
ble deadly blow in the one last chance 
that was left to the Army of the Potomac 
to recover its lost prestige, he flung the 
bulk of his army forward in a bold frontal 
attack upon the center and left of the 
Union line. 

It was then that Ilancock’s Division 
had to meet the brunt of the battle, and 
it was then that Colonel Miles, in com- 
mand of the advance line that held the 
Confederacy in his splendid 
personal courage and magnificent gen 
eralship practically preserved the Army 
of the Potomac from complete rout, if 
not complete destruction. himself 
was in command of the two divisions that 
were operating against Hancock's Divis 
ion, and it is a matter of official record 
that the great leader of the Southern 
Confederacy was effectually checked in 
his splendid aggressive move on the 
wavering Army of the Potomac by this 
voung Massachusetts soldier who had 
then not vet reached his twenty-fourth 
birthday. 

There are times in the history of na- 
tions, as in the days of men, when upon 
a single individual or the results of a day 
depend all the destinies of life. Had 
Colonel Miles, through indifference.or for 
any other cause, been unable to hold the 
enemy in check in front of Hancock's 
Division, and had the impetuous Confed- 
erates under the immediate leadership of 
Robert E, Lee, been able to force back 
Hancock’s Division, no man can now esti 
mate the disastrous results which might 
have attended the Union But 
Hancock’s Division, with its impenetrable 
frontal line, stood like a mighty wall 
against the Confederates and_ thereby 
saved the day through the splendid hero- 
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cause, 
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ism of the front firing line under the 
command of Colonel Miles. 

The historian, Swinton, referring to 
this campaign in his history of the Army 
of the Potomac, says: 


“The situation at this moment was ex- 
tremely critical, for the Eleventh Corps 
having been brushed away, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to form a new line, and 
it was difficult to see whence the troops 
were to be drawn; for just at that mo- 
ment Lee was making a vigorous front 
attack on Hooker's left and center, 
formed by Couch’s and Slocum’s. corps. 
Hancock's front especially was assailed 
with great impetuosity ; but the attacking 
column was held in check in the most in- 
trepid manner by Hancock's skirmish 
line, under Colonel Miles.” 


In a footnote to this paragraph the au- 
thor adds the following : 


that is 
the conduct of 
gallant and skilful offi- 
cer shines forth with a brilliant  lus- 
tre. Leing intrusted with the charge 
of the skirmish line covering |lancock’s 
front, he so disposed his thin line, well 
intrenched, that the Confederates, though 
making repeated charges in columns, on 
Saturday and Sunday, were never able 
to reach Hancock's line of battle. ‘On 
the 2d dav of Mav,’ says Hancock, ‘the 
enemy frequently opened with artillery 
from the heights towards Ffedericksburg, 
and from those on my right, and with in- 
fantry assaulted my advanced line of 
rifle-pits, but was always handsomely re- 
pulsed by the troops on duty there, con- 
sisting of the Fifty-seventh, Sixty-fourth 
and Sixty-sixth New York Volunteers, 
and detachments from the lifty-second 
New York, Second Delaware and 
lfundred and Forty-eighth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, under Colonel N. A. Miles. 
During the sharp contest of that day the 
enemy were never able to reach = my 
ground.’ — Report of Chancellorsville. 

Colonel Miles was on Sunday morning 
wounded severely, and it was supposed 
fatally; but he afterwards recovered to 
share the glories of his corps to the close 


dastardly at 
this 


“Amid much 
Chancellorsville, 
voung but 


()ne 











Miles, 


shortly 


Chancellorsville, 
Major-General 
action 


two 
after 


years after 
being brevetted 
for gailantry in 


of the war. and he rose to the rank of 
brevet major-general.” 


Of course, it is not practicable to set 
forth in detail full accounts of the heroic 
and brave for which Medals of 
Honor are awarded, and it is not, there- 
fore, surprising to find in the official reg- 
ister published by the War Department 
the brief notation of the award of a 
Medal of Honor to Lieutenant-General 
Nelson A. Miles “for distinguished gal 
lantry in the battle of Chancellorsville, 
Va., May 3, 1863, while holding with his 
command a line of abatis and rifle-pits 
against a strong force of the enemy until 


acts 


severely wounded, while serving as Colo- 
nel, 61st New York Volunteers, com- 
manding the line of skirmishers in front 
of the 1st Division, 2d Army Corps.” 
On the close of the Civil War, after 
Miles had been a Brigadier-General and 
a Major-General of Volunteers, at the 
age of twenty-seven years he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of Infantry in the Regu- 
lar Army, and applied himself to the win- 
ning of new military spurs. Taking com- 
mand of the Fifth Infantry early in 1869, 
he presently made that regiment one of 
the most famous in American military 
annals. lor ten years after Miles as- 
sumed command of that regiment, he 
was almost constantly in the field on In- 
dian warfare, fighting campaigns in near- 
ly every State and Territory west of the 
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Mississippi River, from the Rio Grande 
on the south to the Canadian frontier on 
the north. There was hardly a turbulent 
tribe of Indians, certainly never a hostile 
band, that did not soon or late have to 
deal with Colonel Miles. 

Conspicuous among Miles’ successes 
were the campaigns against the indomita- 
able Sioux warriors who were pushed so 
hard in the winter of 1877, until most 
of their leading chiefs were driven to sur- 
render. Soon after that came Miles’ vic- 
tory over the Lame Deer band of hos- 
tiles, quickly followed up by the Nez 
Perces campaign, when Chief Joseph and 
hundreds of his fighting braves surren- 
dered to Colonel Miles in the field. Then 
there was comparative peace on the fron- 
tier until 1878-9, when Sitting Bull, at 
the head of the Sioux Indians, began his 
second big war against the whites, the 
final result of which was complete victory 
for the trov ps led by Colonel Miles. 

After this, Miles achieved his top-notch 
as am Indian fighter by the capture of 
Geronimo and his vicious band of mur- 
derous Apaches, who for a number of 
years had made it impossible for white 
people to live in peace or safety on the 
Mexican border. 

In 1880, at the age of forty-one vears, 
Miles was made Brigadier-General in the 
Regular Army. During the seven years 
preceding this promotion, Miles and the 
men under his command had redeemed 
from control of savage tribes a belt of 
country stretching from Mexico on the 
south to Canada on the north, and cover- 
ing an area nearly eight times as large 
as all New England. Among the cour- 
ageous and indefatigable officers and sol- 
diers who followed Miles, many during 
those campaigns won for themselves 
Medals of Honor which entitle them to- 
day to a place on the list of American 
Meanwhile, the old Fifth In- 
fantry, so long commanded by Miles, fur- 
nished to the Army more general officers 
than any other regiment in the service. 

General Miles’ war record was cut 
short in 1898 by the rather sudden peace 
protocol with Spain shortly after Miles 
had landed in Porto Rico, fresh from as- 
sisting at the surrender of Santiago de 
Cuba. Miles’ brief campaign in Porto 
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Rico, comparatively bloodless as it turned 
out to be, will ever remain a model of 
American military campaigning in the 
tropics. Secretary of War Alger, in his 
book on the Spanish-American War, 
thus gave Miles his due: 


“The campaign in Porto Rico was 


well conceived and_ skilfully executed. 
This was in part due to the clever tactics 
the individual American 
commanders at each of the engagements, 
and in part dye to the general plan of 
campaign, for which General Miles 
should receive due credit.” 
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The Battle Fleet passing through the Red Sea 


At Andersonville 


This is the place of their sorrow ? 


Soft! 


With a reverent tread 


Let me walk, as one walks in a minster, with uncovered head; 
‘or this is a ground that is holy, this isa sod that has grown 
Up from a soil which the bloodless battle of heroes has known. 


Round about, while the grasses gleam sere in the scorch of the sun, 

\Vhite markers tell where the cruel course of their bondage was run; 
Faithfully here, though sweet Nature has healed with her tenderest touch, 
The record remains of their durance who weltered in Horror’s clutch. 


Passing strange, now I think of it, strange that the grasses can grow 


Irom the sod of this soil, since their suffering blighted it so; 
Was it a mocking bird’s gamut I heard on the quivering air? 


Strange there could be notes of gladness; yea, that the sky could be 


fair! 


Yet naught on earth could outrival this earth where grandly they lie— 
Verdure green as their laurels, and breezes as soft as.a sigh; 

ilorror turned into beauty, and suffering changed to surcease, 

While here Glory enfolds them forever with infinite peace. 


—N. B. Ripley 
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Respected Uncle Samuel, we reason on it thus: 

The Dick Law makes us “liable” to you—and you to us. 
We're proud of our importance, our responsibility, 

And we want you now to help us to attain- efficiency. 
We need the proper training, you must teach and show us how, 
And if you do we'll serve you true, 

We're no tin soldiers now. 


Our opera-bouffe maneuvers and pleasant picnic drills 

Are very pretty pastime, but do not pay the bills. , 
We want the proper training of the head and of the eye, 

We want the finest rifles that the makers can supply, 

Something fit to fight your battles when you call us to the row— 

No arquebus will do for us, 

We're no tin soldiers now! 


Who keeps his army cheaply will get a cheap return; 
We can't shoot any better than the powder that we burn. 
You've got the best material for an army, on the earth; 
Now treat it, Uncle Samuel, according to its worth. 
The proper arms and armories your bounty must allow, 
A right outfit and decent kit, 
We're no tin soldiers now. 
—Thomas Lomax Hunter 
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An Army Without Armories 


By Capt. John F, O’Ryan 


Ist Battery, N. G. N. Y. 


ND the old man, taking 

one of the sticks in his 
hands, broke it readily 
over his knee. This 
did he repeat with five 
other sticks of similar 
size and strength. Then 
taking six more sticks 
identical with those which he had so 
easily broken, he bound them firmly to- 
gether and essayed to break them, but 
without avail. Thus united, they resisted 
his every effort. Then turning to the 
youth, he said, ‘You see, my son, the 
value of combination—in union there is 
strength.” 


This sounds like an extract from the 
pages of the Fifth Grade Reader. It 
is familiar to us all, but it would seem 
that along certain lines its lesson has been 
lost sight of in the National Guard. [lor 
this part of the First Line of the Nation's 
might has up to the present time consisted 
of forty-five little armies, each seeking 
in its own way to preserve its strength 
and increase its efficiency, without aid or 
assistance from the others. Some have 
encountered obstacles so strong and so 
numerous as to be broken in spirit and 
efficiency, while others have suffered only 
less in degree. In no way can this be 
better illustrated than by reference to the 
subject of armories. They range in qual- 
ity from the rented room with an unsafe 
ceiling in one State, to the new armory of 
the 69th New York Infantry in the heart 
of New York City which covers a plot 
approximately 200 by 300 feet and which 
cost with the land and fittings $1,578,- 
359.74. These figures are worth ponder- 
ing over. And this home houses a single 
regiment of infantry. 


The military policy of New York State 
in the matter of armories might well be 
studied and copied in some of the other 
States. No public expenditures meet 
with greater approval by the tax-payers 
of New York than those made for the 
armories of the National Guard. And 
it must be observed that this immense 
sum is but a small part of what New 
York County provides in the way of 
armories for that part of the National 
(juard stationed therein. This is best 
iliustrated by the following table: 


Organization Stationed in New York County 


Cost of Land 
and Building 


69th Infantry en $1.578.359.74 
71ist Infantry werrere © 
12th Infantry sseee §31,439.40 
Corps of Engineers shes -. 583,313.46 
7th Infantry (Armory owned by 
organization ) 

8th Artillery District C. A. C . 593,623.07 
oth Artillery District C. A. C.. 784,778.40 
rst Battery, F: A........ 319.570.07 
2nd Battery, F. A. (site only).... 85,000.00 
Squadron “A.” Cavalry 252,137.92 


$5,885,012.58 


Thus in the County of New York alone 
the armories of the above organizations 
cost a total of nearly six millions of dol- 
lars. This does not include all organiza 
tions stationed in the City of New York, 
but only those in the county named. In 
Kings County, also a part of the city, 
are the armories of the 13th Coast Artil- 
lery District, Squadron “C” of cavalry, 
the 2d Battalion Naval Militia, 3d Battery, 
I’. A., 2d Company Signal Corps, and 
the 14th, 23d, and 47th Regiments of In- 
fantry. The armory of Squadron “C,” 
which is shown here, covers a plot 260 
by 380 feet, and that of the 13th Coast 
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The great riding hall of Squadron C, in Brooklyn, 
of cavalry 


Artillery District a plot 200 by 580 feet. 
A brigade of infantry has been maneu- 
vered in the drill hall of the last-named 
armory. 

The expenditure of the vast sums of 
money necessary to provide these build- 
ings and fittings was not the result of 
Iccal pride for effect or of more than 
usual interest in the military, but of good 
business acumen. In New York City 
it is realized that although a police force 
of 10,000 men is maintained it is never- 
theless a police force, and not in any 
sense a military body; that against a 
crowd using physical force the police can 
effectively use its greater and more 
highly trained physical force ; but let that 
crowd become a frenzied mob which has 
tasted of loot and come into the posses- 
sion of firearms and explosives, and the 
physical force of the police becomes 
powerless. It is realized that the devas- 
tation which can be wreaked by a great 
and turbulent mob in a great city, when 
that mob goes to the extremes of vio- 
lence, can only be prevented by a trained 
and disciplined soldiery provided with the 
most approved firearms. There is no 

safer city in the world in day or night 
than New York City. There is no 
greater number of peoples of different 


N. Y., capable of accommodating half a regiment 


nationalities, religious ideals and racial 
characteristics crowded together any- 
where else on earth than in the City of 
New York, and there are no greater 
temptations anywhere than are there pre- 
sented for the cupidity and lust of the ir- 
responsible of such population. Much 
credit for the orderliness of this popula- 
tion is due the police, but New York so 
maintains its Militia that in, a few hours 
after demand five thousand of its soldiers, 
horse, foot and guns, would be at the 
scene of any insurrection, and if neces- 
sary ten thousand more on their way 
there, including every arm and subsidi- 
ary branch of the service—infantry, 
cavalry, field artillery, engineers, signal 
companies, and field hospital. — Preven- 
tion is better than cure. This is the 
motto which the good citizens of New 
York keep before them. 

Pennsylvania and some few other 
States have acted upon the same princi- 
ple. In such States the policy is to pro- 
vide the National Guard with adequate 
armories and ample facilities, and then 
with reason look forward to prompt, 
intelligent and efficient action by the 
troops when called upon. The funda- 
mental provision is the armory. If the 
State or County expects an_ efficient 
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Militia organization, the first step is to 
provide the home. Until that is done, re- 
cruits are difficult to obtain, and such 
men as are enlisted feel that their sacri- 
fices in time and energy in order to per- 
fect themselves in their duties as soldiers 
are not appreciated by the general public. 
Their esprit is impaired. lf not, then 
their energies are turned from strictly 
military matters because of lack of the 
necessary facilities and directed to ath- 
letics, social functions and amusements. 

The public generally are unfamiliar 
with the amount of active work done by 
the Militia in many of the States in 
quelling riots and restoring peace in: dis- 
turbed communities. To appreciate prop- 
erly the importance of this question of 
armories for the National 
(,uard, it is necessary to say a few words 
about the work done in the past by the 
National Guard in enforcing observance 
of the laws. It should also be observed 
that to be capable of performing its as- 
signed duty, the National Guard must be 
efficient when the call comes. There is 
then no time for preparation. In this re- 
spect State service is more exacting than 
I‘ederal service, for in the event of war, 


adequate 
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there is usually some time for prepara- 
tion, even though short. In the State 
service the call often comes wholly un- 
heralded. Such was the case in New 
York State in 1901, in the Croton Dam 
disturbances. Comparatively few people 
knew of the existence of trouble there. 
In one day, however, the mob took pos- 
session of the locality. A dozen com- 
panies of infantry and four troops of 
cavalry were rushed there by train, one 
soldier was shot and killed from ambush, 
the troops took possession of the works, 
made of all law-breakers, 
quelled the disturbance, and patrolled the 
district until order was fully restored. 

In one of the railroad strikes in 1877, 
the vicious element which always makes 
such occasions the opportunity for loot- 
ing and burning so far got the upper 
hand that liquor and cigar stores were 
broken into and sacked. Shops were 
looted. Railroad cars and houses were 
burned. About 2,000 freight cars were 
destroyed. On that occasion the railroad 
and express companies lost ten millions 
of dollars as a result of the rioting. 
Other strikes resulted and other mobs did 
similar damage. /t is estimated that the 
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This “Armory,” located over a store, at Staunton, Va., quarters two companies of infantry of over 


sixty men 


each! 
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damage done to property and in the ob- 
struction of commerce during the period 
referred to would maintain an efficient 
National Guard in all the States affected 
for fifty years. At that time in most of 
the States concerned the National Guard 
was neither efficient nor numerous. The 
National Guard was thereafter strength- 
ened and improved in those States. 

The Homestead riots, the Chicago 
riots, the insurrection in Colorado are 
familiar to most citizens. Very recent 
occasions calling for service of the 
Militia were the Reel-foot Lake trouble 
i: Tennessee and the Indian trouble 
Oklahoma, involving Crazy Snake’s de- 
fiance of the law. 

In the Reel-foot Lake disorders a prac- 
tical reign of terror had existed in that 
part of Tennessee for several months. 
Citizens had been beaten, barns burned, 
stock killed and the civil authorities de- 
fied. This all culminated in the murder 
of a respectable citizen, a former officer 
of the volunteer army of the Spanish- 
American War. Colonel Tatom’s regi- 
ment of Tennessee Infantry was_ sent 
there to restore order. They did so most 
effectively. Colonel Tatom’s command 
patrolled the district, sought out and ar- 
rested the murderers and marauders who 
had terrorized the district, and turned 
them over to the civil authorities. Some 
of them have already been tried and con- 
victed of murder. A wholesome respect 
for the law and the authority of the 
State was instilled into the law-breakers 
of that section in a very forcible, prompt 
and efficient manner. 

All Civil War veterans will recall the 
terrible draft riots in New York, when 
mobs of ruffians lynched innocent negroes 
and shot down upon the police from the 
housetops. It took soldiers to quell those 
riots. 

An old saying has it, that it is easy to 
tear down, but difficult to build up. This 
is illustrated forcibly by the work of a 
mob. They can tear down readily what 
it will take the community a long time 
to rebuild. Mob destruction is like a con- 
flagration, so rapid is its spread. Man 
is still an animal, and the spirit of license 
is immediately born and spreads like fire 
when mob rule dominates. Hence all 
authorities agree that it is best fought at 
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its inception. The same foresight which 
requires the arrival of fire apparatus at a 
fire to be a matter of seconds should pro- 
vide facilities to enable the National 
Guard to be so efficient and prepared that 
their arrival at a point where their pres- 
ence is required will be devoid of any 
delay. 

The situation, however, which exists 
in many States is such that this is im- 
possible. This is no fault of the Militia 
of those States, except possibly that they 
have not sufficiently enlightened the au- 
thorities of their State concerning the 
justice of their claims. The legislator is 
a busy man. He usually is disposed to do 
what is for the best interests of the peo- 
ple of the State, according to his’ under- 
standing. He has not as a rule studied 
the history of riots and civil disorders 
and their suppression, nor the organiza- 
tion, maintenance and training of Militia 
troops, and it is certainly a most impor- 
tant part of the general duties of a Com- 
manding Officer to be able to show a 
legislative committee or other civic body 
having in charge the matter of an armory 
appropriation, in a full, graphic and au- 
thenticated manner all the facts neces- 
sary to make it proper and expedient to 
grant what is asked for. The Command- 
ing Officer often has at such times onc 
subject in his mind, namely, that his com- 
mand needs the appropriation he seeks, 
He is convinced of it, but he fails to 
supply those who have the giving, with 
the full facts which have led him to that 
conviction. He is critical and regretful 
if the civic body fails to see in one-half 
hour, perhaps, what he has been led to 
believe after years of study and experi- 
ence. The legislator, furthermore, is 
oftentimes handicapped by a gene ral limi- 
tetion of appropriations for that year, 
and the granting of appropriations is con- 
sequently regulated by their relative im- 
portance. Much, therefore, depends upon 
the showing made by those having the 
subject in charge for presentation to thie 
granting body. 

There is, furthermore, a second aspect 
of the duty of the State in the matter 
of armories and facilities, and that is the 
patriotic duty of aiding the Federal gov- 
ernment in the preparation of the Militia 
for service in our next war. The Militia 
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Proposed Armory of the Richmond (Va.) Light Infantry Blues 


is now part of the first line with the 
Army. On this theory some of the States 
maintain a greater military force than 
would probably be needed in any 
domestic disturbance. Other States 
make practically no contribution to the 
military efficiency of the Nation. 

In order to illustrate the wretched con- 
ditions which obtain in some States in 
the matter of armories, I wrote to the 
Adjutant-General of one of such States 
and requested a photograph showing any 
one of the placcs used by troops as an 
armory. THe wrote in answer to my let- 
ter and said frankly that he would not 
do so, because his pride would not permit 
him to have the general public see the 
kind of quarters which some of the Na- 
tional Guard of his State are forced to 
occupy. And these men who occupy 
these places in the performance of their 
military duty are the best citizens, serv- 
ing the State without compensation, in a 
field which is most exacting in its de- 
mands, and which calls for great sacri- 
fices in time and comfort, involving the 
readiness at all times to make the 
supreme sacrifice—the surrender of life. 
That this is a contingency not to be 
ignored will readily be testified to by the 


widow and children of the Sergeant who 
was killed at the Croton Dam trouble 
above referred to, 
situated. 

Other States have been equally neglect- 
ful of their troops. The Federal Militia 
Report covering the past year 
specifically that there is not a single good 
armory in all Arizona; that California 
does not own an armory, places being 
rented for storage and drill. Delaware is 
reported as having inadequate armory 
facilities. In the District of Columbia 
conditions are reported as discouraging. 
Here an example should be made for all 
the States in the matter of National 
Guard facilities. The fact is, however, 
that the District of Columbia in this re- 
gard is in a most pitiable condition. The 
main armory is over a market, and is, 
in fact, called Center Market Armory. 
The report referred to very pointedly, 


Savs: 


and by others similarly 


states 


“Tt is incomprehensible how organizations 
under Federal control and within a few hun 
dred yards of the War Department can be 
allowed to suffer and grope along with most 
disgracefully discouraging armory accommo 
dations—-not even decent quarters for the 
leu, 
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In Florida, at De Funiak Springs, the 
armory is too small for purposes of drill, 
and as the streets are not well lighted, 
drills can be held on moonlight nights 
only. When we learn that commands 
can be held together under such circum- 
stances, it would seem to furnish ample 
proof that our people are not yet given 
over wholly to commercialism—that the 
spirit of pride in our country and its 
history is not dead. Such men should 
be encouraged and appreciation of their 
spirit shown by ample provision for their 
military needs. 

Idaho rents a number of inadequate 
places for her National Guard. The 
great States of Indiana and Illinois do 
practically nothing in the way of furnish- 
ing armories for their troops. The pub- 
lic is ever ready to criticize any short- 
comings of Militia soldiers when on duty, 
but no allowance is made for the fact 
that the discipline and training of those 
troops in most instances have been impos- 
sible of attainment under the unseemly 
and insufficient conditions affecting their 
schooling. 

In Kansas so bad are the conditions 
that many commands have not even 
lockers, and the men in consequence have 
to take their clothing to their homes for 
safe keeping. The State which produced 
the 20th Kansas, with its magnificent 
record of accomplishment in the Philip- 
pine Islands, should certainly be suffi- 
ciently interested in its National Guard to 
provide it with adequate facilities to 
maintain the spirit which must have been 
created by that record. 

In the State of Maine the armories are 
so small and conditions so bad as to call 
for severe criticism in the report referred 
to. The report states that the armory 
conditions are so unsatisfactory that un- 
less a new and efficient armory system is 
adopted the Guard will never be efficient. 
In Maryland very favorable comment is 
made concerning the armory of the «th 
Infantry, but the report states that the 
other armories are too small to accornmo- 
date the troops occupying them, and that 
in one instance, that of Company “K” of 
the 1st Infantry, the armory is said to be 
so bad as to be unsafe. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts a number of the armories are owned 


by the State and some by the towns and 
cities where the organizations are sta- 
tioned. Many of the armories are excep- 
tionally good and have large drill halls, 
meeting rooms, baths, bowling alleys and 
rifle ranges. Those companies, however, 
which are stationed in small towns are in 
most instances without adequate facilities. 
Seven new armories, however, are in pro- 
cess of erection, for which a total appro- 
priation of $663,500 has been made. 

In Michigan the legislature of 1907 
provided that the sum of 40,000 will an- 
nually be appropriated until a fund is 
created sufficient to provide $10,000 for 
each organization in the State. This was 
done in connection with a provision that 
a sum equal to the allotment to each 
organization is to be provided by the 
municipalities, out of which sum a suit- 
able site is to be purthased and deeded to 
the State. On these plots’ armories will 
later be erected until all commands are 
provided for. The title deeds and full 
control over the armories will be vested in 
the State of Michigan, although certain 
concessions will be granted to the citi- 
zens by the military board having au- 
thority and control of the National 
Guard. This would seem to be a very 
intelligent provision, and indicates that 
some excellent work has been done by 
the military authorities in showing the 
legislature the reasonableness and neces- 
sity for adequate armories for their Na- 
tional Guard. Mississippi armories are 
generally small and inadequate, and there 
is little or proper room for the storage 
of government property and very limited 
facilities for rifle practice. Whatever 
facilities are provided are, as a rule, paid 
for from the town and city appropria- 
tions. 

Practically the same comments apply 
to the State of Missouri, except that a 
fine armory has been provided for the 
ist Infantry. This, however, was not 
done by the State, but the money was 
obtained from the citizens of St. Louis. 
The fact that selected citizens who realize 
and appreciate the importance of the 
National Guard will donate sufficient 
funds to erect an up-to-date armory 
forcibly indicates the feeling of the voting 
public regarding this subject. This alone 
would furnish a strong argument for the 
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action of the State legislature when the 
question arises as to the feeling of the 
public about the expenditure of large 
sums for such purposes. 

The conditions in New Hampshire are 
much better than those in Maine. The 
New Jersey regimental commands are 
usually well provided for. The one-com- 
pany commands located in small towns 
have inadequate facilities. In North 
Carolina severe criticism is made con- 
cerning the armories. 

In the case of the State of Ohio the 
report referred to says that outside of the 
large cities armories are nothing better 
than makeshifts. In Oklahoma the ridic- 
ulous allowance of $20 per month was 
appropriated by the territorial govern- 
ment for rental for each armory. This 
sum is so insufficient that to provide even 
store room it is necessary) for the officers 
to incur personal expenses in making up 
the necessary amount. And the com- 
ment is made in the report that very 
little protection against theft is afforded 
In Oregon particu- 
lar reference is made to the improper 
facilities afforded the 4th Infantry, where 
there is not even sufficient protection for 
public property in the custody of the 
commands. 

Pennsylvania is one of the 


by these storerooms. 


States 


which appreciates the services rendered 
by its soldiers and believes that as a mat- 
ter of good business policy ample facili- 
ties should be afforded them so that their 
training and discipline may proceed un- 
hampered. Three years ago the State 
appropriated $250,000 for armories. A 
year ago the sum of $400,000 was ap- 
propriated. Its arrangement is complete 
for the storage of the equipment of the 
entire division. This has been demon- 
strated a number of times by the rapid 
shipment of tentage and full supplies for 
the entire division of nearly 10,000 men. 
The report states that the Pennsylvania 
Arsenal is in the first rank of similar in- 
stitutions. 

In Rhode Island a very excellent plan 
was adopted of placing the new armory 
in Providence adjoining the Dexter train- 
ing grounds, an excellent field of nine 
acres lighted by electricity and be- 
queathed to the city many years ago for 
such purposes. The armory is heavily 
constructed of granite and brick and the 
roof of the drill shed covered with slate. 
The towers are eight stories high. The 
drill room alone measures 90 by 234 feet. 
Ample toilet appliances, shower baths, 
rifle harness rooms, hospital, 
gymnasium, heating plant, fuel 
storerooms, magazine, kitchen and bowl- 


ranges, 


bins, 





Armory of Squadron ©, in Brooklyn, N.Y 
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ing alleys are provided. Many of the 
smaller commands have excellent ar- 
mories and facilities. Rhode Island may 
be small in area, but it evidently is not 
small in other ways. 

The comment of the report on the armo- 
ries of Tennessee is that with two excep- 
tions they are barn-like halls, generally 
over stores, cold and unattractive in win- 
ter and hot and stuffy insummer. A great 
many are not provided even with lockers 
or gun-racks for the preservation of 
clothing, arms and equipment. The Na- 
tional Guard of Tennessee, which has so 
recently shown its worth at Reel-foot 
Lake, should receive better consideration 
from its legislature. 

While Virginia has a_ few 
armories, they are, as a rule, wholly in- 
adequate. There are no arsenals in the 
State. In the States of Washington and 
Wisconsin provision is being made for 
the construction of new armories, and the 
subject generally of facilities for the Na- 
tional Guard seems to be, under con- 
sideration in those States. In the States 
of West Virginia and Wyoming condi- 
tions are very bad. Practically no assist- 
ance is given by the legislatures. 

On this subject of armories generally, 
Colonel Weaver, who is the Chief of the 
Division of Militia affairs in the War De- 
partment, in his annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1908, says: 
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“Since the funds that are expended by the 
General Government for the organized Militia 
look in the future to having available in case 
of war, an elhcient body of infantry, cavalry, 
field artillery and coast artillery, the General 
Government has, it is believed, the right to ex- 
pect that the States will make such appropria- 


tions for armories as shall enable them to 
meet the obligations which rest on them in 
carrying out the drill and instruction of their 


organized Militia, and in storing the material 
and equipment furnished by the General Gov- 
ernment. It is recommended that the depart 
ment urge the consideration of this question, 


in all proper ways, on the attention of the 
State authorities.” 


Many instances of the rigors and hard- 
ships of National Guard service in some 
of the States might be cited from letters 
received from company commanders on 
the subject. They are so numerous as 
to indicate that the spirit which kept to- 
gether the littlhe army at Valley Forge 
during that cold historic Revolutionary 
winter is still- with us. 

At the commencement of this article I 
mentioned the importance of combination 
and of mutual assistance. Many of the 
commanding officers, who with trepida- 
tion approach the civil authorities of their 
States with a request for an appropria- 
tion of some fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars for an adequate armory, should 
modify their tactics and apply for an ap- 
propriation of two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, if that sum is reasonably 
necessary, and furnish the facts and fig- 
ures in support of their application, with 
a statement of what is being done in 
other States along the same lines. It 
will be found that practically all com- 
manding officers the country over will 
promptly and courteously respond to ali 
requests for full details concerning their 
commands and the facilities they have. 
At least that has been my experience. 

The National Guard will doubtless be 
the subject of more Federal legislation 
within the next few years, aimed to more 
closely connect it with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to make it better prepared 
to fulfill its important role in our next 
war. For its own honor and protection, 
when that time comes, there is no factor 
more important than adequate armories ; 


so, determined and _ intelligent effort 


should be made in every State to provide 
without delay the homes and facilities 
necessary to house and train the great 
force which will hereafter be part of the 
Army of the Nation, 
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LEVEN north 
0’ the world’s waistline, a 
hundred and sixty west of Washington, 
D. C. That's her. That's the earth’s 
sore toe. 

Population, Visayans and water-buffa- 
loes; products, rice, robbery and revolu- 
tion. That is, it used to be that way. 
Swift changes are being so rapidly made 
that the greatest contrast known to 
science is going to be that country’s past 
as compared to its sweet by-and-by. No 
further back than eighteen hundred and 
ninety-nine it was sure evident tothe U.S, 
\rmy that, while Uncle Sam was cer- 
tainly assimilating Panay, the swallowing 
Was at times pretty bum. In them piping 
days the formula for a revolution of the 
local talent variety was very, very simple, 
to wit—Gentle Visavans has a rush 0’ 
vegetable spirits to the stomach, followed 
by a rush o° animal spirits to the head. 
Institute a field-hattery 0° gas-pipes and 
wire-wound paint-kegs across the big 
road, dope out a pronunciamento, and 
bet a white chip. 

Traveling public cuts out traveling— 
not eventually, but immediately. Gentle 
Visavans get chestv and raise the ante 
with a red chip. Column o’ U. S. In- 
fantry from Ilo drills onto the situation, 
it a-raining scrap-iron and young bricks 
all over their devoted heads and chunks 
o’ cord-wood sailing around over that 
peaceful landscape like as if they had 
wings. 

Honest, | 
with cord-wood, 


degrees 


seen the 26th bombarded 
U.S. Infantry lays up 


eS 


Sneaking along the road to the Honorable’s house, 


a blue chip and cuts into the boom-boom 


game with a Krag-Jorgensen flush. 
Viucha malo! Gentle Visayans take a 


change o’ venue. 
l‘ollows the official report, 
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Dear Uncle Sam, — 

Insurrection of 6th inst. in Tlo 
Province hit a high place near Calinog 
this P. M. ong root for the hills. 

Noodle, Major-General. 


Next day, usually, another official re- 
port, 


Noodle, Major-General, 
Have met the enemy and planted ‘em 
with military honors. 
Pinhead, Major Umpth Cavalry. 


It's a wonder them  nigger-shooters 
didn't die o ong wee. 


lirst day I lit in Santa Barbara I seen 
a gentleman o’ the pack-train execute the 
8&o-yard dash into town in a little less 
than pretty near nothing-flat. He done 
that with his right hind wheel shot about 
half off with a handful o’ horse-shoe 
nails, and he'd a’ done more in less time, 
| guess, but he was only that far from 
the gate when they shot at him. 

“Where you going?” asked the sentrs 
as he brushed by. 

“Nowhere.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing particular,” says he, ex- 
tracting a horse-shoe nail from his leg, 
“except if | thought this was some fool 
insinuation that I’m a pack-mule I'd go 
hack and hurt some o’ them niggers. | 
guess it ain't, though,” he savs, ducking 
a big Martini-Llenry that soused by him 





A vacant-looking guy a-straddle of a gray pack 
mule 
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like a wet snowball. And he hit for the 
hospital. 

| asked the sentry who and what the 
fellow was and he handed me the follow- 
ing song-and-dance. 

“Pal,” he says, “if you ever see a 
vacant-looking guy a-straddle of a gray 
pack-mule with a alarm-clock on one side 
and a young Krupp on the other, ad- 
vancing bean-shooter ideas in a big 
healthy artillery voice, meanwhile blas- 
pheming geometrical and automatic, 
you've seen and experienced Cyclone, the 
world’s champion cook and profanatic. 
That was him,” 

I seen the truth o’ them remarks as 
soon as I joined the pack-train, of which 
institution Cyclone was the cook. I guess 
them horse-shoe nails hurt Cyclone’s 
pride, because about a year later when 
we met a bunch o' insurrectos up on 
Capiz Road and Cyclone not only had to 
shoot one wild-eved /ulisan all over with 
buckshot, but had to hurry up about it, 
he looked the fellow over critical, and he 
says to me, 

“Slim,” he says, “you know what?” 

“Naw. What?” says I. 

“Tf this here pump-gun had a-heen 
loaded with horse-shoe nails T could call! 
myself square with the Philippine Archi- 
pelago.” That Cyclone was positively all 
peanuts and pop-corn. 

\ wise son, says Solomon, maketh a 
glad father, but a foolish son occasionally 
holds four aces. 

Cyclone done a stunt once—a stunt of 
which he is so inordinately vain that to 
this day whenever it’s mentioned he'll 
still tap himself on the noodle and say, 

“It originated here. It was my master- 
piece.” 

Cyclone being naturally of a insulting 
disposition nobody ever denied it, but as a 
matter o' fact, it originated direct with a 
package o° Philippine dogs and its Dar- 
winian theory run back along o’ seven 
mules when we went to catch Benito, 
the robber. Seven mules stuck in the 
mud in latitude eleven. Seven-eleven! 
Think of it, crap-shooter. Mathematician, 
seven mules stuck in one mud-hole in 
two hours would figure approximatel\ 
three of ‘em sunk to the chin-whiskers 
every hour with one either half-way in 
or half-way out, wouldn't it? 
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Wrong again. It meant we'd get into 
San Gabriel behind time, which meant 
the Colonel's column o’ empire assimila- 
tcrs quartered in all the decent houses in 
town and us in the huts o’ the common 
herd. Arithmetically and logically speak- 
ing that was all it meant, but that was 
enough. 

The occasion seeming to call for some 
higher criticism, Cyclone indicated the 
genealogy o' them seven mules clean back 
to Balaam in several beautiful figures o’ 
speech cleverly cussed out 0° the english 
language. After which he hit a Ajax 
attitude and addressed his fellow mule 
masseurs, to wit—Gentlemen,” says he, 
“and whereas, if them jug-heads is per- 
mitted to go down through the Earth 
the way they've started they'll eventually 
emerge into the environs o’ Indianapolis 
or Kansas, North America—which, they 
being billed for San Gabriel, P. 1., their 
line o’ march is all o’ ninety degrees out 
oO plumb. \nd whereas, the Colonel's 
column a-hiking longitudinal across the 
landscape and them mules a-going verti- 
cal down through the Earth via the U.S., 
the Colonel's column will beat us into 
San Gabricl a whole lot. De it, there- 
fore, resolved—bovys, it’s a brilliant idea!” 

“Let's have it,” savs MebBride, the 
chief packer, “while they're still above 
ground.” 

“Be it, therefore, resolved that we ex- 
cavate ‘em out o' there and hit the trail, 
their ideas to the contrary notwithstand- 
Ing,” 

The comment on this here speech was 
rapidly growing into a valuable contribu- 
tion to English profane literature when 
Cyclone silenced it with one overpower- 
ing Oracle o’ Delphi question, 

‘If vou don't do that,” he asked, “what 
will you do?” 

Two hours later, rounding a kink tn 
the tope raphy, Cyclone Gives a roar like 
a fog-horn, 

“There she is—there’s the pastoral vil- 
lage o’ San Gabriel, prettier and peace- 
fuller nor the Queen o’ Sheba dressed in 
a sheep-skin, surrounded by sheep.” 

\nd there she was, smeared onto the 
Earth like an overgrown porous plaster 
All along the river she’s a dirty stripe o’ 
them dinky little casas which are resi- 
dences or stables just according as the 


animals roosting in ‘em are, in the major- 
ity, human or just plain animal. Out 
toward us the houses put on airs to beat 
the band, the nearest one being such a 
peach of a big white house surrounded 
with green hedges and buloc-blocs that 
the Kid started a regular Ravings o° 
John McCullough about it. 

*Jee-rusalem!” he says. “That there 
place was made especial for us. Already 
I see this bunch a-roosting there.” 

“Already,” snorts Cyclone, “I can 
Sherlock [lolmes the Colonel's muddy 
pants a-drying in the kitchen, he mean- 
while taking a whiskey in the parlor. 
She looks just a little too good and in- 
teresting.” 

\s a matter o’ the abstract and con- 
crete white man’s truth she did look 
good, but the interesting part appeared 
when we rode up. A parcel o’ the popu- 
lation o’ Panay, all ages, sexes and sizes, 
and sporting the latest Parisian fig-leat 
creations, is doing the Merry Willie 
waltz round and round the shack, about 
six rounds to the minute. l'urthermore, 
they're ongcoring themselves to further 
and furiouser efforts at the full horse- 
power o° their lungs, exhausting in that 
connection, I estimate, the entire Visayan 
vocabulary about once every two rounds. 
I'd sav, in short, them natives was loudly 
loquacious. MeBride lit and went in, in- 
tending for to meet this very 
procession and, | reckon, deliver himself 
an address 0° welcome. Hle met ‘em all 
right and it was one o’ these pleasant 
little chance meetings—plumb 
informal, dawncha knaw. 
The first two items he met 


stranvze 









were a big black rooster 
running and-neck 
with a Springfield rifle 
which had just been 
heaved at it by one 
of the Colonel's 
hand - me-down 
native scouts, 


neck 


“A big black rooster running neck an’ 
neck with a Springfield rifle.” 
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and when the Springfield embraced Mac’s 
patent-leather boots it pretty near per- 
suaded one of his legs to leave him. He 
also met the rest of the procession which 
whizzed round the corner, led by the 
native scout, not knowing Mac was in the 
way; and while they're not able to stop 
right short they done the next best thing 
—they kept on and run all over Mac. 

Mac onraveled himself out o' that 
package 0° human documents and he’s all 
offended dignity, the native scout nican- 
while apologizing profuse. 

“Aw, don’t mention it,” savs McBride, 
kicking him to the hedge with one foot 
and through it with the other. And when 
the fellow’s haversack turned over that 
was also the only time I ever seen it rain 
eggs. The scout got up like a man 
what’s seen a great intellectual light 
and— 

By Cripes! Here came the finest, 
fluffest old india-rubber man with the 
biggest, blackest cigar. He passed it to 
Mac like a Israelite handing a sack o’ 
oats to the Golden Calf, Mac’s acknowl- 
edgments being strictly Roger de Cover- 
ley. The native scout had been cleaning 
out his poultry. 

“Aw, Chesterfield!” bawls Cyclone, 
“Chesterfield McBride smearing the Cas- 
tile soap onto the Chivalry 0’ Spain! Get 
hep to the magnificent smooth Rock o’ 
Gibraltar head on that old guy—it looks 
like a turkey-egg underpinned with teeth, 
Mac, if these here mules ain't corraled 
in his back-yard in fifteen minutes I'll 
aw, pure, pure delight, thy name is Cy 
clone.” 

“Is McBride here?” says the Colonel's 
orderly, cantering up about that time. 
“Say, Mac, the Colonel says you'll camp 
down close to the river. He's got a 
house——” 

“Say no more,” roars Cyclone, in a ter- 
rible, thundering voice. “But go. Go,” 
says he, “while you're all together in one 
piece.” 

The orderly went. 

It took the old india-rubber man four 
whole days to develop a feeling of grati- 
tude for the saving of his chickens, but 
when he did Dame Fortune hung her 
hat on our door-knob. 

The Honorable Pedro Santa Maria Jim 


Bill—and he’s a white old cuss—takes 
occasion to inform us that we routed the 
damnable poltroon of a traitor of a native 
scout off o’ his real estate. He's a 
Spanish gentleman, he is, por Dios, with 
a Argus-eved memory o’ small favors a 
vard long and he’s richer than a solution 
0’ H.O and Mother Earth. If the fat o’ 
the land’s got any charms for us, he’s got 
great gobs of it piled up in his humble 
house solely for our consumption, and 
if we'll only mope over and consume it 
he'll furthermore invest us with the 
power 0’ life and death over eight separ- 
ate brands o’ beaded soul-jarring Spanish 
wine that’s so old the bottles can’t stand 
alone ! 

Ilo-lv Montague! 

Would we glorify his declining years 
by honoring his humble house, et cetry, 
and he’s everlastingly our humblest serv- 
ant, Pedro Santa Maria Blanco e 
Jloreno, with a flourish on the end of it 
like the trail of a stampeded snake. 

Would we or wouldn’t we? That there 
was the all-absorbing question. 

\w, leave us reflect if a fish would 
swim, 

[ just stuck his note in my pocket and 
says I to Prudencio, our Filipino boy, 

“Prune, present our compliments to 
the Honorable and say that, after mature 
deliberation, we've decided to come. Do 
that before he changes his mind. I'll 
tell the bi \ BS 

In due time the four of us find our- 
selves honoring his humble house, pre- 
pared to glorify his declining years to the 
last bottle, if that’s all he wants. We 
ain't no idea he’s got a daughter at all, 
when, by Cripes, he rambles the little 
jewel into the room. 

“Tonor-rayble Senors! Maidawtaire!” 

The illustrious Senor Cyclone takes 
one look and keels up against me like 
he’s soaked with a rock. 

“Gosh! Slim,” he gasps, “I got heart 
failure. My blood’s running backwards.” 

“For Tleaven’s sake, Cyclone,” I im- 
plores, “kow-tow. Butt the floor.” 

And the four of us certainly endeav- 
ored for to stand on our heads. I reckon 
wed have pump-handled a prelude to 
Gabriel's solo if it hadn't been for the 


Kid. 
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Now there's a lad what's got the goods 
forty ways from the ace and deuce. The 
way he placed the rocker for the Senorita 
was all of France, Spain and Italy. 

“Senor Moreno,” says he, hitting an 
Ajax attitude, overwhelmed ! 
Dazzled!” 

\w, Lord! That stack o’ hair dipped 
down like 12 P. M. of a rainy night and 
[ seen all her teeth. 

“Ah! Esullivan!” groans the 
Honorable, grabbing himself by the heart, 
“her mothaire—you should have seen her 
mothaire.” 

Old pal, thinks I, I never seen her 
mothaire, but it’s a good bet she wasn't 
none o’ the native variety. Them tur- 
quoise orbs 0’ hers show a streak o° blue 
blood eight centimeters back o’ Adam. 

Certainly, of all the feminine bon-mots 
vour Uncle Slim’s connoisseured, and 
them’s legion, the Senorita Esparanza 
Josephina’s the original Maraschino 
cherry what Venus spilled out 0’ the am- 
brosia jug. That girl’s voice goes two 
ways from a running brook and_ her 
mouth’s a standing invitation. Gosh- 
zooks! For even a passing interest in 
that face I'd dehorn the Devil. 

I don’t know, but somehow I never 
could stand that Spanish wine. But then, 
too, the Honorable’s stuff was the fifth 
unadulterated essence of Bacchus. Let's 
see. The pockmarked muchacho brought 
me his third bottle when the Senorita 
started playing the harp and the goggle- 
eyed muchacho brought his second bottle 
while the Kid was rendering “Olang 
Zine.” Aw, ves! The little crippled 
fellow just handed his bottle 
when McBride says in United States, 

“Be VS, the Kid's onto her curves. Let’s 
mope and give him a chance for to bat 
out a home run.” 

That’s right. You see each man had 
three Kids lined up behind him, and each 
Kid had three bottles of wine in his 
mitts. I remember now when we drank 
the fare-you-well the [lonorable 
located the goggle-glimmed yap trying 
to mooch my ninth bottle and made him 
give it up. That’s nine, ain't it? 

1 admit I’m a little hazy on details, but 
remember, | was up against the genuine 
Bacchanalian juice. The one item I've 


“we're 


Senor 


second 


SCOt p 


got dead to rights was when McBride 
helped me up the time I de- 


ciphered two Cyclones zig-zagging rings 


Sece nd 


round a buloc-bloc sapling endeavoring 
for to wave a last adieu to three pairs 0’ 
the Honorable’s feet fading into the 
house carried by six boys. The Honor- 
able was certainly glorified. 

\w, that Kid! When the boys stowed 
the Honorable away (and that grand old 
individual was sawing logs before they 
got all of him into bed) the Kid immedi- 
ately excuses all them boys to their sev- 
eral roosting places and him and_ the 
Sefiorita set up for to watch over the 
old gent’s slumbers. And right here, I 
think, Cupid inherited a run for his 
money. 

Round 2. Here’s where Cyclone’s great 
stunt debuts into the spot-light. The 
morning following the blow-out at the 
Ionorable’s, Cyclone starts inventing his 
dog-trap. Along in the afternoon I 
stumble onto this genius all doubled up 
over a big sheet 0’ wrapping-paper, his 
tongue sticking out, a-laboring away on 
what's evidently a map o’ the universe. 


“Get onto the architect,” says I. 
“Whatcha building, Cyclone ?” 
“Aw, I'm inventing a dog-trap. Them 


curs has cleaned out my kitchen every 
night we been here.” \nd he goes on 
writing. “Figure 4,” “wire noose,” and 
other hieroglyphics all over the paper. 
Pretty soon Mebride strolls around with 
the Kid. 

“This hombre's getting to be a regular 
artist,” says I. “Looky the dog-catcher 
he’s designing.” 

But Cyclone never looks up. 

Any other time we'd all been talking 
about Cyclone’s trap at once, but after 
such a stunning evening and such a glit- 
teringly pretty girl all we wanted to hear 
was the confidential report o’ the Nid. 
the way he delayed his little speech plumb 
provoked me. When he did open his 
head his voice jarred my nervous tem- 
perament like a brick going through plate 


n 


class, 
“Whatcha think 0’ the lady, Cyclone?” 
he savs kind o’ off-hand. 


“Capital d, o, g, g. period, dog,” says 
Cyclone. “What, the girl? Say, Wid, 
old Saint Pete's napping one day and 
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that little thing just strayed down out 
o’ Paradise and couldn’t find the way 
back. How d’ you think you stand with 
her, anyhow ?” 

“Pshaw! There’s nothing to it, Cy- 
clone, but that I’ve grabbed the Sefiorita’s 
affections with both hands and both feet. 
The Honorable has also handed me a 
straight tip that my face is good for a 
parquet season ticket.” 

“Bully boy! Them people’s all white 
and call for a square deal from every 
one of us.” 

“A mathematically rectangular deal 
from everybody as long as I’m around,” 
says the Kid solemnly. “I also ain't go- 
ing to rest anything like easy until that 
little girl’s all mine.” 

Goshzooks! That was several kilo- 
meters further than we ever expected him 
to go—the combination of a white man 
and a native, for keeps, being generally 
regarded as a mess alliance for an Ameri 
can. However, we immediately seen the 
good judgment o’ the Kid's idea, Mc- 
bride at once issuing a proclamation to 
that there effect, promising our individ- 
ual and collective aid in grafting the Nid 
onto the Honorable’s family and fortune. 

“The musical band,” says Cyclone, 
“might just as well dope up for Mendels- 
sohn’s Marriage March.” 

* * x + x 


Cyclone’s trap was certainly the dog- 
destrovingest engine | ever saw. He had 
a wire noose on the end of a young tree 
which was bent over and held by a “Fig- 
ure 4” trigger—a rabbit trap a hundred 
times magnified. Whenever he wind- 
lassed that tree over and adjusted his 
“Figure 4” it’s plain that the dog what 
took the bait was due for a touch o’ high 
life. Cyclone figured that inasmuch as 
it would pull a horse loose from the 
Earth it had a strength of one horse- 
power. 

About midnight I hear a zip! wee- 
owrp! and we run out in our lingerie to 
get the results. There's a dog whizzing 
around among the little stars with the 
wire noose cinched tight around his 
thorax and his legs working like one 0’ 
these here rubber spiders. 

“Aw! You will, will you?” says Cy- 
clone. “You just hang there till morn- 
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ing, old boy, and I'll let you down.” And 
he left him swinging across the moon like 
a pendulum. 

Talk about your unceasing success! 
Frune dragged a dead dog into the hol- 
low back oO’ 
camp every 
morning o' the 
world. It wasn't 
long till the doc- 
tor got wind of 

‘em, you might say, and he fell 
onto Cyclone like a hailstone. 

“Hey!” he bellows. “Go out 
and bury them putrid dogs. 
Why, they smell fiercee—we'll all 
be getting the cholera.” 

“Go and bury them dogs, 
Prune,” says Cyclone. 

“Wat's the matter wit’ you 
burving ‘em? You ketch ‘em,” 
asks Prune, evidently not greatly 
charmed by the proposition. — 

“G'wan now and bury them 
dogs,” Says Cyclone, “before | 
hit you a kick in the glim.” 

Prune buried the dogs. 

All the time we're declaring 
Panay independent o’ them dogs 
the Kid’s been as omnipresent at 
the Honorable’s as a blue-bottle 

fly, his affair de armour gaining 
weight like the Scriptural gourd men- 
tioned in the Bible. The rest of us just 
massaged mules and piked around for 
straws wherewith to tickle the Honor- 
able’s fancy. All of a sudden, with fair 
weather and a smooth sea, our good ship, 


& oS 
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poetically speaking, crawled up on a rock 
tv sun herself, leaving us C. O. D. in the 
Slough 0’ Despond. The Kid blows in 
one day with a face like an over-soft dill 
pickle ! 

“Wu-what’s the matter ?” says Cyclone, 
alarmed. 

“I’m ax-cepted.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And _ re-fused!” 

“Gwan!” 


“Paradoxical as that there might 
sound, it fits the case like a old hat. Hav- 
ing properly advanced the question I find 
that, while they want my name in tlie 
family Bible the worst way, I can’t have 
the girl—that’s all.” 
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“Why ?” 

“Aw, Christmas! I approached that 
there question from eighty-five different 
directions and argued both arms and one 
leg clean off o’ the Honorable, but they 
wouldn't tell me. Cyclone, their grief 
would ‘a’ moved a door-knob.” 

Say, you'd ‘a’ thought Cyclone had bor- 
rowed the face o’ Jupiter Pluvius, le 
leoked that terrible puzzled. 

“By Gosh!” he growls at last, 
peal this here case to Mebride.” 


“T ap- 


“They gotta show me cause for tliese 
high-handed says lac. 
“Prune, go tell the Honorable we'll be 
over to-night for to sit in executive ses- 


sion.” 


proceedings,” 


The Honorable was on the job like a 
greased eel. Every time one cf us got 
him cornered he'd squeeze out a couple 
o' tears as big as hickory-nuts and push 
over a fresh bottle. A poll o’ the empties 
indicated he'd been cornered about a case 
and a half times. The Senorita, between 
sniffs, demonstrated she could habla sev- 
eral living and dead languages with her 


eves—the Kid being equally handy with 
signs. Suddenly Cyclone hit the table 


a swift inshoot and he says, 

“Gentlemen, I got the nominative case, 
masculine gender and third person o’ this 
whole business figured finer than a globe 
and peep. They're suspicious o’ the Kid's 
social standing.” 

“Aw, sure!” says the whole bunch, and 
we moped out, the eyes o’ the Blanco e 
Morenos sticking out, at this mancuver, 
till you could ‘a’ knocked ’em off with a 
stick. 


“Any 0’ you guys ever study horticul- 


ture?’ says Cyclone, when we got to 
camp. 
“Naw. Why?” 


“Because we're going to build a genea- 
logical family tree. That is, we're going 
to invest the Kid’s antecedents with vari- 
ous degrees, honors and offices which 
they either had or didn’t have. Briefly, 
we're going to make his forefathers look 
as brilliant as them eight feet o’ shining 
Spanish names what produced the Senor- 
ita. 


“Do I understand,” asks the Kid, “that 
you're going to tell them people that my 
dad was a mayor or justice o’ the peace 
or something ?” 

“We're going to tell "em your dad was 
governor and your granddad was gov- 
ernor twice.” 

“T ain't in on no such proceedings,” 
snorts the Nid. 

“Well, we are,” says Cyclone. 

Like all 


Cyclone’s scheme was 


great schemes 0’ history, 
remarkable for 
its remarkable simplicity. We're each 
to build up a different line o’ the 
Kid's forefathers. Drawing straws, I in- 
herited his grandfather on his mother’s 
side. 

‘or instance, I remark, casually, one 
day, 

“When the Senor Kid’s great-grand- 
father, President Monroe——’ 

“Ah-h!” gasps the Blanco e Morenos 
together. “A president!” 

Or McBride would say, 

“Chief-Justice Marshall, a antecedent, 
incidentally, o’ the Senor Kid’s 7 

And they'd get goggle-eved. 

Before Cyclone could spring his line, 
which was via an air-line from General 
Anthony Wayne to Oliver Cromwell, that 
thieving and murdering galoot, Benito, 
and his gang heaved about a peck o’ 
Remington bullets into the Colonel's 
dark night, causing that 
worthy official to fly right out through 
a second-story window with nothing on 
but a night-shirt and a six-shooter. We 
all took the field for Benito next day, 
leaving the Kid to play the game. 

When the last pack-jack’s 
across the river, Cyclone extends his 
mitt patriarchally toward San Gabriel 
and orates to this here effect, 

“Following the ensuing fruitless pur- 
suit o’ the honorable and slippery Benito 
this pack-train’s due for wedding-bells and 
orange-blossoms on its return. If the 
padre don't throw the diamond-hitch over 
them two loving hearts when we get back 

aw! Thou woman-conquering Kid! 
Go to it! You're all o’ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

l‘ollowed the ensuing events, to wit, 

l‘irstly.—We proceed to chisel the 





shack one 


piloted 
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Hon. Benito off o’ all the high places 
and hot-foot him out o' all the low 
places. 

Secondly.—Hon. Benito makes his get- 
away. 

Thirdly—Aw! Glittering Ghost o’ 
Cesar! Jumping Jericho! Thirdly! 

Cyclone having rode in in advance 
when we returned to San Gabrie!, we lo 
cated him running round in circular 
rings, snapping at his own face like a 
mad dog. The Kid, white and wild-eved, 
run to meet us. 

“Aw, misery!” he groans, “Cyclone’s 
got weevils in his wheat.” 

Having, with difficulty, calmed him, we 
find out what's grieving that honest heart. 
After all his planning and scheming he 
returns to learn that the Kid’s not only 
failed to make any headway, but, follow- 
ing his direct inquiry, his family connec- 
tions never did have anything to do with 
it! Wasn’t that a mystery for vou: 

That afternoon Cyclone came to a awe- 
inspiring conclusion. 

“Slim,” says he, awful solemn, “this is 
getting too intense for me—I’ve got to 
know. I’m going to the Honorable to 
find out. He’s a fine old man, Stira, he’s 
been a father to us, but if he don't loosen 
up to-night I’m just in the humor to 
knock his gosh-durned old block off. 
Come along and don’t let me do nothing 
rash.” 

Full o’ foreboding over the purpose 0’ 
this desperate creature and yet glad of a 
change o’ some kind, I went. In the 
shadow of the Honorable’s house I woke 
up out o’ my dream when Cyclone whis- 
pers, excited, 

“Sist! Looky the robbers, Slim!” 

Sneaking along the road to the Honor- 
able’s house, with bolos glittering in the 
moonlight as big as bed slats, came a little 
sawed-off man, a long keen man and an- 
other fellow! 

In a instant Cyclone was hid on one 
side o’ the gate with one o' them big 
water-jars in his fins and me on the other 
with a heavy mahogany rice mallet. 

“Aw, jog!” whispers Cyclone, with the 
water-jar raised over his head like Atlas 
with the world in his mitts. “The little 
one’s all mine—I seen him first.” 

And when they came in reach—Whoff ! 
Whoff ! 





Cyclone just naturally busted the 
water-jar all over the little man’s head 
and I hit the long keen gook such a wallop 
on the cabeza that if he hadn't doubied 
in the knees I'd 
‘a’ drove him 
clean into the 
Earth. The 
party o’ the 
third part run 
run plumb off o’ 
the landscape. 
When I turned 
- around Cyclone 

had the rim o’ 

the water - jar 
around Sawed-off’s neck and them two 
was describing dizzy circles. 

“Hey!” says I. “Whatcha doing to 
that there man ?” 

“Let me alone, Slim,” says he, “and 
I'll saw his head off.” 

Just then the Honorable developed onto 
the situation and the way he flung up 
his mitts and took on was fierce. 

“Oh, Uaysoos Maree! Haysoos 
Maree!" he squeals. “He has come. We 
are all dead ones.” 

Cyclone’s master-mind absorbed that 
last remark like a hog would absorb an 
ear 0’ corn. 

“Aw-w!" he says. “Aw, ves! Slimmy, 
boy, watch your Uncle Cyclone unravel 
this great mystery.” 





Who! 


And with that he jams the native up 
against the house and says, 

“Now I want to know, nigger, why 
you came here and who sent you.” 

“No sabe,” says the robber. 

“Tut, tut,” says Cyclone. “Such talk!” 
and he plasters him one on the beak that 
would ’a’ drove a nail. The robber run 
around in a ring and stuck his head into 
the ground, after which he starts flinging 
information like a spell-binder. Them 
fellows simply can’t endure the laying on 
o' hands. 

Now, who would you think was at 
the bottom o’ all this puzzling mys- 
tery? Nobody but Benito! Mr. Slippery 
Klm Benito was the one big industri- 
ous maggot in our toothsome Swiss 
cheese. 


That enterprising individual, it devel- 
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CUPID, CYCLONE 


oped, was not only then, but had been for 
a considerable time violently in love with 
our Senorita. He'd ‘a’ grabbed her prev- 
iously if she'd ‘a’ been willing, and he'd 
got her by force eventually, | guess, if it 
hadn’t been for us. As it was, hearing 
o’ the Kid’s progress through his exceed- 
ingly active system, he her 
word to choose between him and swift 
death. 

And in the wind-up he blows like 
the truly game and low-browed sport he 


spy sends 


is, to make his bluff good. The duffer 
what got away was him! 
The way Cyclone talked the Colonel 


into putting a guard on the Honorable's 
premises convinced me that he'd ought 
to been the Prime Minister 0’ some mon- 
a The Colonel ordered Hammond's 
troop to take the field again next morn- 
ing with all the packs and incidentally ad- 
vised us to keep our eyes peeled for any 
revenge Benito might undertake on us 
personally. 
“That last, sir,” says Cyclone, 
quite unnecessary to me 
—the party in question 
being a heap more quali- 
fied to play the Artful 
Dodger against a_ pet 
than he is to put J 
over any Allygezander 
the Great stunts 
grown-up folks.” 
“Still,” says Cyclone, 1 
when we turned in, “the ji 
upstart’s got to be j 
caught, and we're sure- 
ly going to glue him. 
Old Cyclone’s  engin- 
eecred this melodrama 
plumb down to the steel- 
blue milk, and now, 
the world’s champion 
dog-catcher, he’s going 
to start to-morrow on 
the trail o’ the finest, 
plumpest poodle o' the lot. Incidentally, 
i'll just catch me one more ordinary dog 
to-night for luck.” 
He baits his trap and, sure 
‘way down in the morning we 
harvest anothei dog. 


“seems 


bear 


on / 


as 





“Gawr-dain! 


enough, 
heard it 
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“Jimminy, Cyclone,” says Mac, “that 
must have been a big one—I didn’t hear 
him whipping the tree-tops. I bet you've 
caught Cap. Hammond's mastiff.” 

“They're all grist what comes to my 
mill,” savs Cyclone, unconcerned. 

A little before daylight I heard Cyclone 
get up to start his fire, and pretty soon he 
sticks his head in the door and says: 

“Get up, quick, boys! I've caught a 
nigger 

We all ran out and there certainly was 
a man in lilipino clothes, turning around 
slow, swung high and dry with the wire 
around his neck, deader than a wedge. 
There’s something familiar-looking about 
him that made my knees knock together, 
and I nearly fainted when McBride says: 

“My Lord! Boys, I believe it’s the 
Honorabl ' Whatcha think, Slim ?” 

“It’s too dark to see plain,” says I, 

‘but I’m sorry to say that that’s just who 
I've been thinking it is. But, say, he’s 
got a bolo on him.” 

“He always carried a bolo at night for 

. protection,” gulps the 


“a poor Kid; “that’s the 
5 llonorable, sure as 
fate.” 
s ‘That's just my gosh- 
% dazzled luck,” whines 
€ F\ Cyclone. “He's started 
ih. a3 down here to tell us 
Ti eood by and got himself 
wri caught in my blame fool 
t yy inventions, Anyway, 
: let's get him down, 
Prune, you catch his 
hia’ feet when I bend the 
ba sapling over. I can see 
% myself doing allo’ 
twenty vears in Bilibid 
for this trick.’ 
Prune caught his leg 
—— and pulled him down. 
- Ile got one look at his 
iieass Hantic face and dropped him 
like he was hot. 
“Well, vou hammer-headed _ idiot,’ 
bawls Cyclone, dodging as the fellow’s 
feet flew past him, “what’s the matter 


with you?” 
“Gawr-dam!” 
Benito!” 


says Prune. “That's 
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By Phila Butler Bowman 

















E Hp Say, ve'd orter ‘a’ knowed my pard! 5 
=f= It don’t seem a day to me Ni) | 
i [ 1| Since I saw him first in the suit of blue H 
= That he wore so joyously. Is 
\ The coat would ’a’ fitted his grandad well, ] 
An’ the trousers looked like they'd growed a spell 
Before he was born. But the blue of the skies / ba 
An’ the blue of his coat matched the blue of his eyes. / FAI 
I saw how his mother turned her head hm ™ 
When he looked up into her’eves am said: i 4 
“T'll be a good sojer—donet you fear; Mm 2 f | 
But I'd not be a good son, stayin’ here b Saker 
When the very colors seem to shout / 
My name, when the breeze shakes the old flag out.” 7) 
! saw how his father swallered hard, pd | 
An’ coughed. But I wish you'd ’a’ seen my pard. uth 
fiip 4! 
They called him Fanny, the sojers did, ig | 
‘Cause the sunshine got in his hair an’ hid, VAL , 
An the look that innocent children know i | 
At their mother’s knees never learned to go v Thi 
‘rom his eyes. An’ a sorter pride was there, Bibi 
So 'f ye wanted to say things, ye didn't dare, EAN 


Wrong died on yer lips an’ yer teeth shut hard. 
Say, yed orter ‘a’ knowed my pard. 


RE 
J" ag 





he 


| TSss 
i | 


Hie weren't no saint—not the pratin’ brand; 

But he hated a meanness, ye understand. 

3 Ile done some things that the Sunday-school books 
= Ain't sot on much. He'd ’a’ got black looks, 

- I'm afeared, from the W. C. T. U. 
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ae Fer some of the things that he dared to do, 
tut that we can pass in a man, all right, 
= If the angels smile when. he heaves in sight, 


But the day that I want to tell ye ‘bout 


TTT 
‘ 
iy 
Sp 


EAE Was the day that the Rebs was put to rout 
Ee. By a mighty charge, but they turned ag‘in = 
= Like the men they was, an’ they fit like sin. : 
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MY PARD 
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‘To the right, to the left, our line was weak, 
But the center held like a giant peak 

With a rocky base, that the ocean's spray 
Dashes against, then melts away. 


Rut a mightier surge of human zeal 

Swept over the crest—and the rock could feel. 

It was then that our men, grown mad, or blind, 
Wavered and flinched with a common mind. 

It was then that the flag-staff shivered fair 

In the hands of the man who bore it there. 

It was then, in grace, that the colors bent 

lo the form that for them its blood had spent. 


ut I saw a little form flash out 

ere the colors fell with a boyish shout— 

An’ I saw a crown o° golden hair— 

An aureole flush in the summer air- 

An’ the colors leaped to the crest like flame. 

Perchance he had heard them call his name, 

As they called him once from his mother’s side 

With the voice like the bridegroom's who 
claims his bride. 


They was older men that was sore afraid; 
They was bigger men that was sure dismayed ; 
But they saw that little feller fly, 

An’ the flag mark crimson against the sky. 

How he reached that point we could never tell, 
Save that angels walk unharmed through hell ; 

But I know that the ocean’s beatin’ tide 

Couldn't kep’ us back till we reached his side. 


Well, we won that day. It is written so 

In the hist’ry books so that all may know. 

An’ it matters not, that the name ain't writ 
Of the heroes all, an’ just how they fit, 

ler a feelin’ comes in a sojer’s breast 

That tells him when he has done his best ; 

An’ the names gold-linked to the bravest deeds, 
Aw the records such that a nation reads, 

Ain't the only things that the angels guard: 
ut—I wish ye'd ‘a’ knowed my pard. 




















































In Alien Lands 


By George F. Cable 
Dedicated to the Sixth U.S. Cavalry Band 


Each Regiment of our Army has its band. Band music is appreciated at home, 
but the full value is never learned until the wanderer finds himself far from his 
native shores. Thus, when in the starry evenings the Sixth Cavalry Band comes 
out to play familiar airs for its devotees who garrison the town of Jolo on the 
small island of the same name, it is easily imagined what thoughts, longings and 
fancies are aroused by such old, dear tunes as “Home, Sweet Home.” 


HERE the long waves roll and the palms bend low, 
And the silver lights of the heavens glow, 
Dwell a minute part of our country’s host— 
In this alien land—on this far-off coast. 


‘Tis only an isle—a Mohammedan isle— 

Where the loved of some dwell in drear exile; 
Where the loved of some in the world’s great mart 
Have conquered the mind, but never the heart. 





Where the jungle’s depth masks an unseen foe, 
And strange, hidden arts into perils grow ; 

Where the wild men laugh and the women moan, 
And the mountains mock with their hearts of stone. 


There the exile dreams, in the soft moon-beams, 
As sweet and low sounds an air that seems 

Like a slumb’rous rhyme of the vast blue sea, 

To the dreamer lost in the melody 


’Tis the serenade of cornet and flute, 

To the mellow time of an ancient lute; 
*Tis a strain of old, O, an olden tune, 
Like a golden bar from the silver moon. 


On the coral shores of an alien land 

The pleasantest chord from the brave old band 

Is the simplest strain under God's high dome ; 

The Wanderer’s hymn—that of “//ome, Sweet Home.” 
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“The next instant the cavalry came galloping down.” 


War Time Episodes 


Told by 


CHARLEY McCONNELL. 


I first met Charley McConnell soon 
after the battle of Antietam, where the 
late General John Gibbon’s brigade of 
fcur regiments of Western men was so 
badly cut to pieces that there was not 
enough left of it to make one complete 
regiment. He was a private in the 
Twenty-fourth Michigan, a regiment 
fresh from home, a thousand strong. The 
morning after it camped on the battle- 
field, the Twenty-fourth was assigned to 
our—General Gibbon’s—brigade, — the 
command that in climbing South Moun 
tain under a heavy fire and driving Gen- 
eral Colquitt’s Georgians toward the Po- 
tomac had won the name of “Iron Bri- 
gade.”’ 

Being in charge of the brigade's ord- 
nance supplies, | met the Twenty-fourth’s 
detail sent for ammunition. Charley 
MeConnell, a ruddy-faced, jolly, rollick 
ing lad, still in his teens, was a member 


of the detail. Like myself, he was a 


Veterans 


printer, having learned the trade on the 
Detroit Tribune. That was a sufficient 
bond to fix my attention upon the boy, 
and I made it convenient to meet or look 
at him a good many times during the bal- 
ance of the war. 

(general W. 1G. Franklin's Left Grand 
Division, was crossing the Rappahannock 
River, below the city, to take part in the 
first battle of I'redericksburg, December 
13, 1862—the battle that resulted in the 
loss. of Union and a 
marked Confederate victory. When the 
head of the column came in view, after 
climbing the bank, some of “Stonewall” 
Jackson's rifled guns gave it a salute- 
several of them. The Badger and 
Hoosier regiments were seasoned and 
didn't dodge, but it was the Wolverines’ 
first experience, and the Twenty-fourth 
dipped as gracefully as grain in a high 
wind. Their Colonel Morrow. said: 

“Men of our regiment, don’t dodge: 
the rest of the brigade is laughing at 


13,000 soldiers 
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you.” Then came a regular camn-kettle 
with its quota of nerve-racking noises, and 
the Twenty-fourth made another grace- 
ful dip, Colonel Morrow dipping with his 
command. It was the printer, Private 
Charley. McConnell, who next counseled 
the Twenty-fourth, and he did it in this 
wise: “What’s the use of dodging, fel- 
lows? That form went to press before 
we heard it.”’” His shout started a laugh, 
and the dipping ceased, though General 
Jackson’s shelling did not. 

Gettysburg was the Twenty-fourth’s 
first great battle, and I am sure that no 
regiment there was more heroic. The 
Twenty-fourth faced and fought the 
Twenty-sixth North Carolina, and both 
regiments were almost annihilated. The 
Michigans met the Carolinians 500strong 
and the latter mustered about 800. {or 
hours on that hot 1st of July those two 
regiments faced each other in the open, 
loading and firing without a second’s un- 
necessary delay. 

Mr. McConnell used up his eighty rounds 
of ammunition and half as many move 
taken from dead comrades, and when the 
Twenty-fourth filed over Cemetery Ridge 
and took position with the brigade on 
Culp’s Hill, my brother printer, with a 
face so blackened by powder sinoke he 
resembled a member of the present Tenth 
Cavalry (colored) was one of the 95 
left of the 500 who clashed with the 
Carolinians in the morning. History says 
that the North Carolinians lost 702 on 
that field, dead and wounded. 

A few years ago Major James Stew- 
art, U. S. Army, retired, died. Stewart 
was one of Captain Gibbon’s lieutenants 
of Battery “B,” Fourth U.S. A., which 
was throughout the war attached to the 
Gibbon brigade. Among dear old Jim 
Stewart’s admirers, during and after the 
war, was Charley McConnell. A beautiful 
monument marks the grave of gallant 
Stewart. It was ordered and paid for 
by Charley McConnell. 

A few weeks ago I met Charley Mc- 
Connell on a train. Both were on our 
way to meet and pay our respects to Gen 
eral Edward S. Bragg, for a long time 
the commander of Gibbon’s brigade, on 
the anniversary of his eighty-second 
birthday. On that trip McConnell gave 
me an outline of his plans for a $100,000 


monument he will erect at Gettysburg, 
to be ready to turn over to the govern- 
ment in 1913, fifty years from the date 
of the battle. It is to be in the nature of 
a memorial—a temple of three domes. 
The central dome will be dedicated to 
the Iron Brigade, the right to the 
Twenty-fourth Michigan and the left to 
the Twenty-sixth North Carolina, the 
regiment his regiment faced at Gettys- 
burg. 

Ten years ago, when survivors of his 
old brigade met in Chicago for a reunion, 
Charley McConnell spent $1,000 in dec- 
orating his store, one of the finest in the 
city, and $5,000 more in giving them 
the time of their lives. 

I lift my hat to you, printer, private, 
sergeant and merchant—Charley Mc- 
Connell. 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. 

Retired.) 


Watrous (U. S. A., 


GIBBON, OF BATTERY “B” 


What of the commander whose bri- 
gade pushed Colquitt’s Georgians up and 
away from South Mountain—General 
John Gibbon ? 

He was a native son of Pennsylvania, 
but was appointed to West Point from 
North Carolina. He was captain of 
Battery “B.” Fourth U. S. Artillery, in 
1861, and had but recently returned from 
Utah, where he went with the force under 
General Albert Sidney Johnson, killed at 
Shiloh, to look after the Mormons, who 
had grown strong enough to defy United 
States authority. 

Captain Gibbon was made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers and given our 
Western brigade, then near Falmouth, on 
the Rappahannock River, opposite red 
ericksburg, Virginia. ‘The first thing he 
did was to anger every man in the four 
regiments—three were from Wisconsin 
and one from Indiana—by laying the 
foundation upon which to build a brigade 
of Regulars. It was a summer of constant 
“setting up” and drilling; but when its 
real work of war came, when the com 
mand played its part at Gainesville, 
where it met “Stonewall” 
corps, and was shot down from 2,200 to 


Jackson's 
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WAR TIME 


1,390, at Second Bull Run, South Moun- 
tain and Antietam—General Gibbon had 
a fighting machine that would do just 
what he wanted it to do; and it needed 
only one battle to show those four regi- 
ments of Western youngsters that they 
had needed all of that setting up and 
drilling—onl\y battle to turn their 
anger into high regard, ves, love, for the 
model officer who had made them solders. 
Mhe morning after battle 
General Gibbon undertook to address his 
shattered brigade, but the attempt large- 
ly failed. Grief choked his words—all 
but these: 

“My brave brigade, over yonder sleep 
hundreds of my heroic boys——” 

That was all. tle rode away with tears 
sprinkling his battle-blackened cheeks. 


one 


Ciainesville 


ok 


It was a sorrowful body of men that 


heard General Gibbon say good-by a day 
or two after Antietam, “the bloodiest 
day of the war,” and saw him ride away 
to take command of a division in the 
Second Corps, never again to come back 
as our commander. But he never for- 
got his first brigade, and it never forgot 
him; it rejoiced in all of his promotions 
and victories. We saw him get the two 
stars, and cheered; an army corps, and 
cheered again; as one of the commission- 
the surrender of 
army, and again we cheered; we watched 
his career as an Indian fighter with par- 
donable pride, and when he was dying 
in 1896 a remnant of his old brigade was 
assembling from half a dozen States to 
give him welcome on an official visit out 
West. Now always, when a member of 
the old command goes to Washington, he 
visits a grave in beautiful Arlington 
cemetery, lovingly places a flower upon 
it, recalls one of the bravest men and 
most perfect generals in the Army of the 
Potomac, affectionately regards the mod- 
est monument upon which is chiseled the 
brigade badge, the names of the five regi- 
ments and Battery “Bb,” and then passes 
on, grateful that he has been a soldier 
under General Jolin Gibbon, one of God's 
noblemen and one of the nation’s truly 
great captains. 

General Gibbon had a 
North Carolina regiment. 


ers to receive Lee’s 


brother in a 
They clashed 
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at Antietam. Gibbon’s old batterv had 
been doing the Confederates much harm. 
\ brigade was ordered to charge it and 
its supporting brigade, Gibbon’s. See- 
ing his guns in danger, the general dis- 
mounted, directed that the six twelve- 
pounders be treble-shotted with canis- 
ter, sighted two of the pieces himself, and 
when the Confederates were ten rods 
away gave the order to fire. Hlundreds 
of brave fellows were killed and wound- 
ed, and the rest fell back to cover. After 
the war the general and his Confederate 
brother met, and among other things they 
talked over Antietam and that particular 
charge. The Confederate brother was in 
the charging force. “When we were 
twenty rods from the prize,” said he, 
“I said, ‘Great God, that is brother John’s 
old Battery “B,” and he'll never let us 
take itl” 

Gibbon’s battery was never captured. 
I have often tried to make myself believe 
that the little bronze button in the left 
lapel is a part of one of Battery 
brass pieces, though it was not captured 
from the enemy, and each time my pride 
in the small badge has increased. 


oR” 


Licut.-Col. J. A. Watrous (U. S. A., 
Retired). 
« * * 


“A SLICK YANKEE.” 


Col. Henry A. Morrow, of the 24th 
Michigan, had been a private in the 
Mexican War. At Gettysburg he dis- 
mounted and mingled with and cheered 
the men, often using the gun of a dead 
or wounded soldier to good purpose. 
Nine of the color guard were killed. 
Three times a bearer of the flag was shot 
and the colors fell. The third time Col. 
Morrow picked them up and rallied the 
thinned ranks. A bullet struck his head 
and down went both colors and colonel. 
Though unable to arise, he loosened the 
lage from the staff and had but just fin 
ished wrapping it about his body, under 
his clothing, when the advancing Con- 
federates made him a prisoner. He also 
had torn off his shoulder straps and put 
them under a that his rank 
might not take him to Libby Prison. 

When he was able to walk he joined a 


stone, so 
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squad of Union prisoners who were help- 
ing to care for our wounded. Wrapping 
a green cloth about his arm, he was 
recognized as a surgeon and allowed to 
move about as he chose. The second 
night after his capture he chose to work 
his way through the Confederate lines to 
his brigade, and take command of his 
regiment. Both colonel and the flag 
were received with a cheer. A Confed- 
erate prisoner, taken in Pickett’s charge, 
who had met Morrow while he was 
caring for the wounded, caught sight of 
the colonel and called out: 

“How are you, Dr. Banks?” 

“Very well, thank you, but I have 
changed my name and profession since 
we met in your lines. I’m Col. Morrow, 
of the Twenty-fourth Michigan.” 

“You are more than that,” said the 
(Confederate major ; “vou are a slick Yan- 
kee.” 

Col. Morrow was wounded four times, 
and brevetted twice, as a brigadier and 
a major-general. He went to the regu- 
lars as a lieutenant-colonel after the war 
and died as colonel of the Twenty-first 
Infantry. 

Something else fits in here. Col. Mor- 
row was the father of five or six boys 
and a girl. One of the sons is a promi- 
nent lawyer on the Pacific Coast and 
three others are in the U. S. Army, 
Major Henry M. Morrow, of the Judge 
Advocate’s Department; Captain W. M. 
Morrow, Twenty-first Infantry (Major 
in the Porto Rico regiment), and Cap 
tain Frank J. Morrow, of the Quarter 
master’s Department. William and 
Frank enlisted at the suggestion of the 
colonel, and won their commissions by 
more than making good. Ilenry went 
to the Philippines as a volunteer first 
licutenant and came back as a first lieu 
tenant of the Ninth U. S. Cavalry, and 
soon went to the other branch as a major. 
Karly in 1901 a daughter of Col. Mor- 
row reached Manila. The voung lady 
had three soldier brothers in the Philip 
pines—and somebody else, a youngster, 
who wore the straps of a second lieu- 
tenant of cavalry. wedding followed. 
The colonel’s daughter, with the best of 
soldier blood in her veins, is the wife of 
Captain J. J. Boniface, Second U. 5S. 
Cavalry. 


As I look at these high-type officers of 
the regular army, and recall the long 
service of Col. Morrow, I’m bound to 
think that our old volunteer brigade of 
the big war days did the country and 
the Army a good turn when it fitted 
Col. Morrow out in fine soldier array 
and gave him to Uncle Sam for life. 
-—Licut.-Col. J. A. Watrous (U. S. A., 

Retired). 


AN UNDRESS VICTORY. 


Next to the incomparable Phil Sheri- 
dan, among the cavalry leaders on the 
Union side in our Civil War, I place 
Brevet Major-General Judson Kilpatrick, 
of New Jersey. 

Kilpatrick left West Point in May, 
1861, and was immediately appointed 
second lieutenant of the First U. S. Ar- 
tillery. But the regular army at this time 
being a slow and almost insignificant 
establishment, young Nilpatrick, burning 
with patriotic ardor, obtained leave of 
absence, and attached himself to the Fifth 
New York Volunteers, known as Dur- 
yea’s Zouaves. He took a conspicuous 
part in the first battle of the war—the 
bungled and unfortunate affair at Dig 
ethel, near Fortress Monroe—where he 
was severely wounded. 

Upon his recovery Kilpatrick recruited 
two companies of young men from 
among the sturdy yeomanry near his 
home in Sussex County, New Jersey, and 
with them attached himself to the Harris 
Light Cavalry of New York, of which he 
was promptly made lieutenant-colonel. 

Kilpatrick's dash, intrepidity and read 
iness of resource soon attracted the at- 
tention of the Government. He was com 
missioned a brigadier-general of volun 
teers, and was put at the head of a 
cavalry brigade. 

Kilpatrick's brigade figured promi 
nently in most of the big cavalry fights in 
Virginia, and its commander gained a 
reputation as a Union cavalry leader sec 
ond only to that of Sheridan. Thus it 
came about that Nilpatrick early in 1864 
was summoned by General Sherman, then 
organizing his army at Chattancoga, to 
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command the cavalry corps destined to 
lead the army of invasion through Geor- 
via, 

It was while “Kil”—as we called him 
—was advancing with Sherman’s army, 
through South Carolina that he had one 
of the most exciting adventures in his 
military career. | have often heard him 
tell of it in later life, with peals of laugh- 
cer. 

On the evening of March 8, 1865, 
Kilpatrick, who had some five thousand 
men, mounted and dismounted, suddenly 
struck the rear of Hardee’s Confederate 
column, moving in quick haste towards 
l‘avetteville. In the confusion, most of 
the Confederate troops got away. Only 
a few were made prisoners. From them 
Kilpatrick learned that Ilampton’s cav- 
alry division was but a short distance 
away, marching rapidly on two roads for 
the same point. Nilpatrick posted upon 
each road a brigade of cavalry, to await 
the coming of Hlampton’s double column, 
while he himself led a rapid march at 
night with three regiments of horsemen, 
four hundred dismounted men, and one 
section of artillery, to a position farther 
north, where he hoped to intercept an- 
other body of the enemy. The general in 
his eagerness rode far ahead, until, pres- 
ently, they met the enemy.  WNilpatrick 
and his staff, with an escort of fifteen 
cavalrymen, found themselves cut off and 
in danger of capture. They had to turn 
their horses and make a dash through one 
of Hampton’s moving columns, which, 
though thunderstruck by the sudden at- 
tack, gave instant pursuit. In the scatter- 
ing fight, one officer of Nilpatrick’s staff 
was run down and captured. 

On the afternoon of the day following. 
General Hampton, the Confederate cay 
alry leader, halted his jaded command 
about three miles from Wilpatrick’s en 
campment, to give it needed rest. but at 
midnight he and his men were up aga. 


and cautiously advanced towards the 
Union bivouac, still as the grave—the 
tired troops sleeping on the ground in 


blissful ignorance of the danger threat 
ening them. General Wilpatrick himself 
had made his headquarters in a handsome 
mansion at the intersection of several 
roads leading to Morgantown and had 
retired for the night in a “real bed,” lit- 
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night march. 

It was about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing when General Wilpatrick, who had 
been restless in his sleep, got out of his 
bed, the like of which he had not enjoved 
for a long time, and, attired only in his 
night-shirt, stepped out of the broad 
doorway upon the spacious porch, 

The moon was riding high in the 
vaulted sky, its soft, mellow light com- 
mingling with the silvery stars, which 
shone like diamonds upon a velvet canopy 
of deep blue. While the general stood 
thus entranced by the quiet solemnity of 
the beautiful night, he heard the clatter of 
hoofs and was almost petrified on seeing 
several mounted men in gray uniform 
dash up to the front gateway. Their 
leader hailed him and inquired for NKil- 
patrick’s headquarters. 

“Evidently they took me for a South- 
erner,” so the general afterwards related 


of Hampton's unexpected 
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the circumstance to me. 
plied, “Down the road, 
mile!’’’ The horsemen 
dashed away. 

Hardly had they done so when there 
came more hoof-beats, th 
the rattle of steel scabbards—and the 
next instant a large force of Confederate 
cavalry came sweeping down the road at 
a gallop. 

There was no time to be lost, not even 
to run inside for his clothes and weapons. 
The general, barefooted and half naked 
as he was, leaped from the stoop, darted 
quickly around the corner of the mansion, 
and struck a bee-line for a swamp in the 
rear of the house. He ran like a fright- 
ened deer, across an open field, and 
speedily gained the covert of the swamp, 
into whose wild depths he tea 

Hearing a horse tethered in a pasture 
nearby, Kilpatrick managed . secure it. 
All he had to guide the horse with was 
its head-stall and halter rope. Trusting 
to luck and to his horsemanship, Kilpat- 
rick vaulted the bare back of the horse 
and rode full tilt to the nearest camp 
where a number of his men were fleeing 
in wild disorder. Kilpatrick snatched up 
a sword and with this and his clarion 
voice he managed to rally a number of 
his men around him. They wheeled and 
attacked the enemy with spirit. The Con- 
federates, intent on plundering the camp, 
gave but little heed to this diversion, 
but Kilpatrick’s voice, ringing above the 
din of battle, and the spectacle of an offi- 
cer leading his men clad only in a shirt, 
soon attracted several hundred of the 
scattered Union troopers, who, rallying 
around their loved leader, opened a sharp 
fire with their carbines on the surprised 
Confederates. Those who took time to 
look about, saw a leader half naked and 
frenzied with battle, cutting and lashing 
at all whom he could reach, till the Con- 
federates at last dropped the plunder with 
which they had burdened themselves and 
spurred away in the darkness. 


“T promptly re- 
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When Kilpatrick’s scattered men an- 
swered the recall and assembled in their 
recovered camp, they grinned broadly at 
the sight of their chieftain in his peculi ur 
undress, his bare legs astride of a bare- 
back horse, and with no ensign of rank 
but a blood-dripping saber in his hand. 

This exploit noised about 
throughout Sherman’s army, and there 
was much banter over the ridiculous 
figure cut by Kilpatrick on this occasion, 
but those who get their stories of battles 
from the official records would never get 
a hint of the incident of the shirt. 

This is how General Kilpatrick official- 
ly reported to General Sherman : 


soon ge it 


Hampton, at two o’clock in the 
morning, just before daylight, charged my 
position with three divisions of cavalry 
seageadlos ae and Butler’s. Hampton led 
the centre division (Butler’s), and in less than 
a minute had driven back my people, taken 
possession of my headquarters, captured my 
artillery, and the whole command was flying 
before the most formidable charge I have 
ever witnessed. Colonel Spencer and a larg¢ 
portion of my staff were instantly taken 
prisoners. On foot I succeeded in gaining 
the cavalry camp a few hundred yards in the 
rear, and found the men fighting with the 
rebels for their camp and animals, and we 
were finally forced to fall back some five hun 
dred yards farther to a swamp, impassable to 
friend or foe. The enemy, eager for plunder, 
failed to follow us up. We rallied’ and ad 
vanced upon him. We retook our camp, and, 
encouraged by our success, charged the enemy, 
who was endeavoring to harness up the bat 
tery horses, and plundering my headquarters 
We retook our artillery, turned it upon the 
enemy about our headquarters, not twenty 
steps distant, and finally forced him out of the 
camp with great slaughter. We re-established 
our line, and for an hour and a half foiled 
every attempt of the enemy to retake it.” 


It should be added that General Kil 
patrick’s official losses were: Officers 
killed, 5; officers wounded, 19: officers 
captured, 3. [enlisted men killed, 102; 
enlisted men wounded, 2160; captured, 
182; missing, 77. ‘Total, 604. 


4/ 
—General J. Madison Drake. 
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Uncle Sam's bluejackets participating in the sports held at Amoy, China, during the visit of the 
tattle Fleet to that port The upper picture shows the start cf a potato race: the lower shows 
Myers, of the Of#io, winning the high jump ‘The prizes in these events were awarded by Prince 
Lang, the representative of the Chinese governor, 
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The feeling of utter ignorance and helplessness the young 
mother realizes when she holds her first-born in her arms is 
known to all. The only ray of light that gleams ahead for 
her to lean on is the much-abused “maternal instinct.” 

What is maternal instinct? Is it a tangible something, 
or is it love, the desire to protect? This wonderful mother- 
love—what would it not do? Suns rise and set just for 
baby. Conversation on other subjects is taboo in the house 
where a new monarch reigns. The four walls of the home 
are suddenly glorified with the presence of the little new- 
comer ; the ambition of both father and mother reaches its 
zenith; imagination, that greatest of gifts, is allowed full 
play; pre-natal thoughts are recounted again and again 
and pre-natal effects are awaited eagerly. Surely all see 
his perfect beauty—the dear wee head is glorified with 
promise and the greatest change in our life is felt; we give 
ourselves up to it so entirely, so utterly without thought of 
self, tenderness gushes and thrills throughout our entire 
circle of friends. Pleasurable pastimes we were wont to 
indulge in are forgotten; pursuits that filled our life, music, 
art, literature, things that were part of us, associated with 
our very name—where have they gone? All laid aside as 
of no moment now; in the future, perhaps, when “baby” 
is not so dependent on our every thought, we will again 
feel their charm. Just now they might as well never have 
been—so completely do we give ourselves to this new life. 

This is maternal instinct. How much of it is helpful to 
the baby? How much of it is knowledge? Dare we then 
be unprepared if education is necessary? Dare we wait to 
learn by experience? How lightly is this grave responsibil- 
ity of our life anticipated! How unmindful are we that 
our great love will not be knowledge! How do we pre- 
pare for our life problem? Oh! the tragedy of failing 
through lack of knowledge; “surrounded by love, but al- 
lowed to go, sent away by not knowing!’ Such an epitaph 
for thousands of babies! 

How many mothers do you know who have lost a baby, 
and why? Think it over if you have not already done so. 
Have you never seen the grief-stricken mother inconsolable 
because she knew too late the reason, too late the simple 
means which would have saved the baby’s life? Go among 
mothers and see how eagerly they are trying to learn one 
from another. Look at the large circulation of books on 
babies and then ask young husbands if their wives sit up 
half of the night watching baby, wondering if its breathing 
is right—why it is restless—what should she do?—should 
she get the doctor ?—why baby’s feet are cold—its cheeks 
flushed—what that little cry means—should she feed it, 
or change its food?—what to give it—and hundreds ot 
similar doubts. 

In all countries to-day universal thought is directed only 
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Gibson ARNOLDI, 
National Infant Science Congress. 


passively to the great problem of the thousands of babies 
who die before they reach one year of age. There were 
20,503 deaths of infants under one year of age in New 
York City last year and there were 4,500 in one summer 
month, and the other cities of the world show practically 
the same figures in proportion to population. The number 
of deaths of babies under one year of age is greater than 
the number of deaths from any other single cause or disease 
the world over. 

The National Government of the United States spends 
$7,000,000 on plant and animal health every year and hun- 
dreds of thousands fighting beetles and potato bugs, but 
not one cent to aid the six million babies that will die under 
two years of age during the next census period while mothers 
sit by and watch in utter helplessness. This number could 
probably be decreased by as much as one-half. Why is 
nothing done? Charities have been organized in all coun- 
tries to protect and relieve the poorer mothers: societies 
have been formed to provide pure milk to the mother and 
her babe; fresh-air funds have proved a magnificent help; 
societies to enakle mothers to have a breath of the sweet 
country air answer many a need. With what splendid re- 
sults have little ones in the care of ignorant, helpless mothers 
had these blessings. Many lives have been saved, but still 
statistics continue to show the appalling mortality. Why? 
Principally because the present efforts are in the nature of 
relief work and not systematic educational work —they lack 
practical medical supervision of infant health; they do not 
strike at the root of the evil conditions. the ignorance which 
mothers are so willing to admit, and the need for practical 
medical supervision, which is the erying necessity. Nothing 
so far proposed has materially reduced the death rate. 
Passive interest will accomplish nothing. Sympathy will 
accomplish nothing. Spasmodic conventions to discuss this 
momentous question will accomplish nothing. Magic will 
accomplish nothing. The question is, what is to be done, 
and how to do it? 

The saving of babies—the preservation of infant health to 
prevent sickness, can be accomplished in only one w ay, and 
that is to awaken the active interest of everybody in the prob- 
lem on behalf of the little ones, and then to join the hands of 
the mother, the family physician, the infant specialist and 
the trained nurse in one grand effort to reduce infant mortal- 
ity. The purpose is so high, so imperative, so humane, that 
it appeals to the common sense of everyone. 

The first fact I learned when I began to study the matter 
was that we wait until baby is sick before calling in the 
doctor ; often baby is half dead before we get him—this is 
our first mistake. We should have medical supervision of 
baby life constant and systematic, and then it might not get 
sick. The doctor should be the first resort, not the last 
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resort. The Chinese plan of paying a doctor to prevent 
sickness should be followed; medical supervision must pre- 
vail to protect the life of baby. The Chinese even go fur- 
ther, for they do not pay the doctor anything in case of 
sickness. 

In addition to the medical supervision, it is absolutely) 
essential that systematic and steady education of parents, 
combined with a pre-natal course of instruction for expect- 
ant mothers, be provided. This is the purpose of the Na- 
tional Science Congress and the Infant Science Academy, 
working plans for which are now being reported on by the 
different medical societies in New York. 

The practical working details of this Academy compre- 
hend courses of lectures to mothers, either in separate build- 
ings or in lecture rooms provided in each of the city hos- 
pitals or in public school buildings, the lectures to be de- 
livered by members of the medical profession, doctors of 
dentistry, nursing experts, and others whose instruction 
would be valuable to mothers; a pre-natal course of instruc- 
tion; the registering of every baby at birth at the Academy 
or one of its branches, with details as to weight, etc. 

It is proposed that after birth, under the guidance of the 
family physician, a trained instructor or baby nurse call 
upon the mother at stich intervals as would be necessary 
to teach the infant science course provided by the Academy, 
and to assist the mother in keeping a proper chart of her 
baby’s condition; that the mother shall be trained to keep 
charts of her child’s condition, the said charts to be filed 
with the Academy where they may be inspected by the family 
physician, as well as the Advisory Board, copies of same 
to be filed with the family physician ; that an Advisory Board 
ot specially qualified medical practitioners or specialists be 
provided for consultation and reference by the family physi- 
cian. 

The purposes of the Academy will be purely educational, 
and no responsibility will be assumed by the Academy ; the 
family physician will have to make his usual attendances and 
charges in such cases. The fees of the family physician 
registering the infant, as well as the cost of instruction, the 
medical staff and the medical Advisory Board will be paid 
by the Academy—the family physician registering the case 
being paid fixed fees as a consulting physician to the Acad- 
emy for his supervision of the infant's health. 

The Infant Science Academy is to be a self-supporting in- 
stitution. As to what will be the charges to mothers for 
instruction, supervision and the services of the Academy, we 
are not in a position to state as yet, but they will probably 
be about one hundred dollars ($100) a year. 

In the case of the very poor mothers who cannot afford to 
pay, I expect the city will pay for their education and the 
supervision given their infants, upon a certificate of their 
inability to meet the expense being granted by the City 
Health Officer. Such an arrangement should prove a dis- 
tinct advantage to a city, as the city would only be paying 
for what was actually provided, and it would have an oppor- 
tunity to check over the work done and be able to estimat: 
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THE BABIES 
on a per capita basis the cost of looking after its infant 
poor. 

The further possibilities for the Infant Science Academy 
are boundless—the issuance of all classes of literature on the 
subject of babies, an excellent post-graduate training school 
for nurses, and an invaluable institution for the approval or 
disapproval of artificial foods and formule offered from time 
to time. 

Our grandmothers enjoyed domestic advantages we do not 
have to-day; foods were different, families lived in the sim- 
ple homely way, then customary, with a large family circle 
and iriends to help. They had pure milk, fresh eggs, home 
cooking,—in fact, everything pure and wholesome. Conse- 
quently, they were in a better condition to nurse their babies 
than the mothers of to-day, when life is so fast. The neces- 
sities of life and travel have broken up, to a large extent, 
the family circle. The modern apartment house was not 
planned tor children, and has brought about the loss of even 
the good neighbor. [abies are intended for life. They are 
addressed to life. They were born to live, and all well-born 
babies should live. Their natural tendency is to growth. 
They are like plants, naturally hardy, and if they do not re- 
ccive a positive set-back through our ignorance, they will, 
barring accident, reach maturity. Ignorance or carelessness 
is tie principal cause of infant mortality. 

[ urge every mother, every father, every sister, every 
nurse, every doctor, every legislator and every journalist to 
become a member of The National Infant Science Congress, 
and to do what they can to help to make this great educational 
movement a success. I also hope those energetic men and 
women who have exerted their untiring efforts in the cause 
of vivisection and anti-vivisection will join us in this far 
more serious human life problem, and that all educational 
societies, women’s clubs and associations, societies for im- 
proving the condition of the poor, charitable organizations 
and philanthropists, will exert their influence and give their 
support to this most serious undertaking and aid in every 
way in their power in the battle for the wee ones, and lastly, 
I urge the race suicide societies to help to save the babies, 
and by so doing solve their own problem, for there can be 
no doubt that if we save millions of babies that are born, 
there will be no race suicide problem. 

Fathers, as well as mothers, are responsible for the little 
ones entrusted to their care. The responsibility cannot all 
be shifted to the mothers. It is the duty of fathers, as well 
as mothers, to study the little life. The wife leans on her 
husband for advice and assistance, and it is for him to see 
that he is prepared. Every father carries a picture of his 
baby in his pocket, or places it with pride on his office desk 
to look at; he is proud of his baby, but too often when stern 
necessity demands great care for the little charge, he sits 
back and relies on the mother’s instinct—a broken reed; an 
instinct which tells her that baby is sick, but does not tell 
her what to do. It is not fair to the wife, and I therefore 
ask the co-operation of all fathers, as well as mothers, in 
the crusade. 
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Development of Early Bullet-throwing Shoulder-arms 


By C. W. Sawyer 


Author of “Romances of a Firearm Collector” 


BR EFORE projectile-throwing weapons 

were invented the weapons of prim- 
itive mankind were themselves projected. 
The first was probably a sizable stone. 
Ages later, Paleolithic man had _pro- 
gressed sufficiently to make cutting tools 
of stone, and was then able to cut and 
dress a stout club, which, when thrown, 
was a weapon of offense. 

No man knows when primitive hu- 
mans invented a sling with which to dis- 
charge a stone as a missile, or a bow to 
throw a slender club, nor which preceded 
the other. Both are prehistoric, and both 
furnished warriors and hunters the best 
means then known for striking at a dis- 
tance. The sling proper was never de- 
veloped to any great extent, and ceased 
in remote ages to be on an equality with 
the bow. The bow (and arrow, too) 
passed through several stages of devel- 
opment, finally reaching the acme of 
form, precision and power as the long- 
bow and cloth-yard shaft of the English 
veomen between the approximate dates 
of 1350 and 1550. 

Long before this time the desire for 
range and power had resulted in mount- 
ing on a stick a bow so strong that the 
fingers of several men were necessary 
to draw it. This sort of arm, called in 
modern English a “cross-bow,”’ seems to 
have been in use by the Saxons and oth- 
ers at least as early as 400 A.D. Vereste- 
gan says that Hengist and Horsa intro- 
duced it into England in 457 A.D. 

Its unhandiness, whether drawn by 
fingers or lever, prevented its acquir- 
ing pre-eminence over the long-bow. It 
had its votaries, however, and great in- 
genuity was spent upon its perfection. 
Bow and cross-bow were the most accu- 
rate arms of offense until about four cen- 
turies ago. 

During the last one hundred and fifty 


years of that time crude firearms were 
in common use. As shoulder weapons 
they date from approximately 1350 A.D. 
Cannon had, however, made for them- 
selves a great noise in the world at the 
battle of Crecy in 1346, and had been 
made and used for many years before. 

The first hand gun was simple, heavy 
and clumsy. Its barrel was fastened by 
windings of cord or leather to a stout, 
straight stick. It was not fired from the 
shoulder; it was not a weapon of pre- 
cision, but was chiefly a panic producer ; 
the butt end of the stick was rested 
egainst the inside of the right thigh; the 
gun was pointed to the left. Later, when 
the gun was pointed to the front, the stick 
was held against the right side of the 
waist, and later still under the arm. 

All this time the gun had no lock. At 
first there was a perpendicular hole from 
the top of the rear of the barrel to the 
powder chamber, and the gun was fired 
by the application of a burning stick or 
red-hot iron. The gun and a fire had 
to keep company. 

When lighted slow match came into 
common use it was found convenient to 
have a pan upon the right side of the 
breech to hold the flash powder, and the 
tcuch-hole, to accord with it, became 
horizontal. 

Then somebody thought of having a 
serpentine upon the gun to hold the light- 
ed match and raise and lower it. That 
was the beginning of the conception of a 
lock, and made possible the firing of the 
gun from the shoulder, the use of sights, 
end some slight precision of fire. 

But although use from the shoulder 
was adopted by gunners of advanced 
tendencies, the masses held tenaciously 
to old customs, and guns with locks were 
for a long time shot from the waist and 
the armpit. Matchlocks (shoulder guns) 
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were in regular military service as late 
as the battle of Dunbar, 1650. 

The firing mechanism had then long 
been superseded by three progressively 
better systems, but matchlocks were 
cheap to make, and military old-fogies 
clung lovingly to them. The better sys- 
tem then was the wheel-lock. There 
seems to be unanimity of agreement 
among authorities on old arms that the 
wheel-lock was invented about 1515 at 
Nuremberg, Germany. 

The objects sought in the development 
of the various successive lock movements 
—match, wheel, snaphaunce, flint, and, 
later than Dunbar, percussion—were 
_— and certainty of ignition. In the 

‘ase of the matchlock the most developed 
fons (described later) had springs or 
a spring to cause the coal of the slow 
match to dip into the pan of flash pow- 
der at pressure of the trigger. The move- 
nient was, however, comparatively slow. 

In the case of the wheel-lock the in- 
terval between trigger pull and priming 
flash was shortened, and the rapid suc- 
cession of flying sparks was more liable 
to ignite the priming than was the touch 
succession of touches in the same 
spot where the first had failed—of the 


—or 


perhaps ash-covered or partly extin- 
guished coal on the slow match. The 
wheel-lock was vastly more convenient, 


also, than its predecessor, which needed 
constant attention to keep it alight even 
in favorable weather. 

The principle of the wheel-lock was 
the utilization of the sparks produced by 
the grating of steel and iron pyrites. The 
snaphaunce, successor to the wheel-lock, 
used the same materials. Spain and the 
Netherlands both claim the invention of 
the snaphaunce lock, but neither can 
show priority with unassailable proof. 
No exact date for the invention can be 
set, but it lay somewhere between 1550 
and 1585. 

The Netherlands claims it as an out- 
growth of necessity due to vicissitudes 
cf the times. Business was at a stand- 
still. Poverty and fear were everywhere. 
Hunger-stricken bands of men wandered 
the country seeking provender, and find- 
ing it oftenest at the hen-roosts. 

Such a band was called a “snap- 
haunce,” or hen-catcher. The marauders 
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had firearms, but found that the glow 
ef the slow matches revealed their pres- 
ence, while wheel-lock arms were scarce 
and too expensive. 

At that time a nobleman’s wheel-lock 
gun, more or less decorated, and made 
by one of the famous armorers of Ger- 
many or Italy, cost about $5000. Neces- 
sity as the mother of invention caused 
some ingenious hen-catcher to invent the 
simple lock mechanism which, 
utilized by the snaphaunce 
received their name. 

This snaphaunce lock was the fore- 
runner of the flintlock—the latter is 
merely the former perfected and using 
flint instead of iron pyrites. The snap- 
haunce locks, too, soon received flint as 
a better substance. No one can say with 
certainty just when the perfected flint- 
lock was produced, or who made it. 
Until within a few years 1630 was con- 
sidered as early a date as possible, but, 
since the Cookson gun was found bearing 
the date 1586 and having a flintlock of 
developed type (sear, sear spring and 
mainspring inter-related the same as in 
the period of H. Nock and Joe Manton), 
there is more uncertainty than before. 

Matchlock, wheel-lock and snap- 
haunce, although totally different in ap- 
pearance, and flintlock somewhat differ- 
ent from snaphaunce, were almost iden- 
tical in principle, and all were really 
makeshifts. All these arms were in con- 


because 
marauders, 


temporaneous use (military and_ sport- 
ing) previous to 1800, and they were 
no great improvement upon bows and 
cross-bows. The wise Franklin recom- 


mended Congress to arm a regiment of 
Colonials with bows and arrows, argu- 
ing that their effective range was equal 
to that of the musket, their precision 
greater, and that the sight of a flight of 
arrows would cause panic in the ranks 
of the English soldiery,. 

It was the percussion system that made 
solid-ball guns really arms of precision. 
The latest and best army rifles of Amer- 
ica and Europe are just as much percus- 
sion arms as were the cap guns of Joshua 
Shaw and Joseph Egg in 1825. Really, 
as far as the principles of rapidity and 
certainty of ignition and weather-proof 
qualities are concerned, they are the same 
to-day as then. The main difference is 
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that then the percussioning, called a 
“cap,” was applied to the gun; now the 
percussioning, called a “primer,” is ap- 
plied to a metallic cartridge. 

The rise of the percussion system fol- 
lowed the discovery of the explosive salts 
of silver, antimony, mercury, etc. The 
discovery of these compounds was a mere 
iucident in experimental chemistry, and 
was first publicly exploited by the French 
chemists Bayen, Vauquelin and Berthe- 
lot somewhere between 1774 and 1778. 
A Scotch clergyman, the Rev. Alexander 
John Forsyth, of Belhelvie, who was also 
a sportsman and an inventor, perceived 
the application of the discovery to fire- 
arms. He patented in England in 1807 
his invention of discharging firearms by 
the use of such fulminating powders. 

An invention always is crude at first, 
and his was. Almost twenty vears of ex- 
perimenting were required to perfect the 
cap gun of our father’s boyhood. From 
then to the metallic cartridge breech- 
loader there was an interval of about 
thirty years. And the cartridge breech- 
loader in its infinitely varied forms is 
with us yet. 

The arms chosen from the author's 
collection to illustrate this article are 
typical specimens, each of the perfected 
type of its kind, through the early car- 
tridge period. There are an almost in- 
finite number of variations to each type, 
and there are sub-varieties of these. For 
instance : 

Matchlock.—No_ trigger; serpentine 
with and without springs; serpentine and 
trigger in one piece, and separate ; 
pentine falling forward; serpentine fall- 
ing rearward, etc. Variations on each. 

Wheel-lock.—Outside wheel; inside 
wheel; absolutely different forms of 
cock; coiled mainspring; straight main- 
spring with chain ; wheel-lock and match- 


ser- 
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lock combined on the same gun, etc., etc. 

the mechanism on 
the outside of the lock plate; part of the 
mechanism under the lock plate; 
battery pan; self-priming pan; 
variations in forms of cock 
etc., etc. 

Flintlock.—All the ingenious and gen- 
erally beautiful forms, and all the com- 
hinations of these forms, and all the posi- 
tions upon a gun that unknown multi- 
tudes of skilful and ingenious gunsmiths 
in every civilized country could conceive 
in more than two*hundred years. 

Percussion.—Between 1807 and 1825 
the detonating powder was applied to the 
gun in diversified ways, each of which 
required a separate lock form, or a modi- 
fication of a preceding one. The locks 
which used these care ed can be broad- 
iy classified, as (1) pill or punch lock; 

2) detonator lock; (3) ae r cap lock. 
Number (1) accomplished in various 
\ways the explosion of a pill of detonating 
powder. Some of these locks contained 
magazines of pills and supplied them au- 
tomatically. Number (2) improved upon 
number (1) by giving the fulminate some 
sort of covering, as india rubber, shellac, 
tin, sheet-iron, copper. The last came 
close to being good. The lockwork pro- 
jected too much from the gun, and the 
copper cylinder containing the fulminate 
long, slender, breakable and diffi- 
cult to apply. The copper cap, small, 
strong, waterproof, easy to place upon 
the tube, seems to have occurred as the 
result of experiment to several geniuses 
at about the same time. There was much 
wrangling over it then and later. After 
the eliminating influences of more than 
cighty years, Joshua Shaw, of Philadel- 
phic 1, and Joseph gg, of London, are ac- 
credited with the honors, evenly divided. 


open- 
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erry Rifle, from the Sawyer Collection, Boston, 
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Number 1 is a match lock gun made in 
India, probably about 1650. ‘There is an in- 
scription in Urdu on the barrel saying, ‘This 
gun is from the workshop of Hori Singh the 
famous goldsmith.” The butt has an ivory 
end. The wood appears to be yew. The 
barrel, from end to end is an exquisite piece 
of carving. The barrel when new was lac- 
quered about 1-16 inches deep with transpar- 
ent varnish to preserve it. Age made the 
varnish opaque, and it has-recently been re 
moved. The exquisite daintiness is perfectly 
preserved. The mechanism consists of a 
trigger, a spring, a serpentine or holder for 
the slow match, and two pins. Pressure upon 
the trigger dips the match in the pan; releas- 
ing the trigger raises it. The gun fires from 
the waist, or under the arm, or from the 
shoulder when the marksman lies at. For this 
latter use it has coarse front and rear sights. 


Number 2 is a match lock gun from Japan. 
The wood is kaiaka, now practically extinct 
in tree form. ‘The metal parts of the gun have 
symbolical inlaying of silver. The woodwork 
has the same of brass. On the barrel are a 
crest of the daimio Fukushima, its former 
owner: storks and pine trees, emblematical 
of longevity. In the wood are a disk marked 
Fukushima; another marked precious; a lion, 
symbol of faithfulness ; symbols of 
wealth; chrysanthemums. On the under part 
of the breech is the name of the gun maker 
Katsumasa Yosuki Tomota in Japanese char- 
acters. he lock is complex. There is not a 
screw in it, but pins, wedges, inclined planes, 
levers, coiled and straight springs communi- 
cate motion or preserve rigidity. The serpen 
tine raised as is a modern hammer, 
and stands at full cock. The trigger releases 


peonles, 
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it. The Portugese introduced match lock guns 
into Japan about 1640. This is a waist 
and has crude sights for prone firing 


gun, 


Vumber 3 1s rifle 


an European wheel-lock ; 
wood 


richly decorated with uncommonly good 
carving from end to end. The fore stock all 
along the barrel has hounds, foxes, and rab 
bits, running among scrolls. Glowing scrolls 
ornament other places except the cheek piece, 
which has an ambitious picture of Diana, 
hounds, boy servitors, woods scene, ¢ he 
barrel is inlaid in silver with fanciful designs 
and also with “Frantz Schloeg! zu Innsbruck.” 
lhe wood is very dark, almost black. Pro 
jecting from the side of the lock plate is a 
stout four-square pin. Upon it a wrench, 
called a “spanner” is placed, and turned 
through a semi-circle, towards the muzzle It 
stops there. The spanner is then removed, and 
the gun is cocked; that is, a steel wheel hav- 
ing a small portion of the toothed surface 
of this wheel is visible in the bottom of the 
pan. Throw 
that the held in its jaws is all rig 
Put flask powder in the pan, and 
press its pyrites upon the wheel. Put the gun 
to the shoulder; have the right thumb in the 
brass half thimble provided for it; aim: 
the thumb to the right upon a 
guard freeing the trigger; touch the trigger: 
the wheel flies around, a pyrotechnic display 
of sparks sets fire to the flash powder, and 
the gun goes off—maybe. This gun repre- 
sents the period 1550-1600. Until the records 
of Innsbruck are searched for the dates of the 
gunmaker Frantz Schloegl, the year of manu- 
facture is uncertain : 


forward the huge cock and see 
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Vumber 4, a Turkish snaphaunce rifle; deep 
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grooves; about one turn in five feet. The 
barrel is octagonal, bright finish, very soft 
iron or steel; has gold stamps near the breech 
saying in Arabic, “There is only one God and 
Allah is his Prophet.”” The butt contains a 
socket to hold a spear head; when the dis- 
charged rifle is useless as a firearm the spear 
head makes it still a formidable weapon. All 
the mechanism is on the exterior of the lock- 
plate. The battery (against which the pyrites 
or flint strikes) has a ribbed surface. Theo- 
retically this would cause more sparks. The 
lock parts are neatly engraved. 


Number 5. This is an American-made fowl- 
ing piece of the end of the flint period—about 
1830. It was made by Lane & Reed, prede- 
cessors of the present firm of William Reed’s 
Sons, Boston. It is a typical gun of the time 
—such a one as our grandfathers prized when 
they were young. It has a full stock, good 
lock, and neat engraving. This specimen is in 
practically new condition. 


Number 6. A. D. Perry’s patent of 1855, 
made by the Perry Patent Arms Co., Newark, 
N. J. “A very intere sting rifle to collectors, 
and a scarce one. The rifle loads at the breech 
with either a paper cartridge or loose powder 
and ball. One of the remarkable claims is 


that the joint at the breech is gas-tight. An- 
other claim is for safety—the trigger is sep- 
arated from the rear during the act of load- 
ing. Another is automatic de-capping and re- 
capping. The tube which serves as a cap mag- 
azine is shown partly removed from the stock. 
The bullet and the chamber are larger than 
the base of the barrel; the bullet therefore 
does not roll out; also it is gas tight. There 
is a tige or spur within the chamber to tear 
the paper cartridge as it is pushed in, Fifty 
or more years ago there was no greater or 
more famous authority in sport and firearms 
in this country than Frank Forrester. In his 
“Complete Manual For Young Sportsmen,’ 
pages 117 to 124, the Perry rifle received a 
eulogy beyond ail others. 


Number 7. A Frank Wesson, .40 centre 
hammer fancy sporting and_ target rifle, 
patents of 1859 and 1862. Extra beautiful 
stock; rich and abundant embossing and en- 
graving; frame, triggcr guard, and butt are 
plated, other metal parts blued. Monogram 
of U. S. A. on left side of frame—probably 
the rifle belonged to a U. S. A. officer. The 
hammer has interchangeable strikers so that 
rim and centre fire cartridges can be used in 
this arm. Although a metallic cartridge arm, 


it has long been classed with the obsolete 
weapons. 





A bullet-throwing crossbow. This 
arm does not antedate fire-arms, 
but is a combination of the cross- 
bow principle and the gun form 
and missel. The probable date of 
this particular specimen is about b 
1750. The steel bow, seen from 
above, shows its thickness but not 
its width; it is really a stout and 
formidable arm, too strong to be 
bent by hands alone. The bullet, 
shaped like a Rugby football,weighs 
about an ounce. Used recently on 
serenading tom-cats, it was found 
to be a silent weapon, and produc- 
tive of silence. It had a smashing 
effect. To use the gun, first raise 
the front sight (which in disuse is 
folded down), then touch the re- 
lease a, which frees the lever which 
is contained in a slot in the top of 
the stock. Next, place the butt a7 
against the right thigh and raise 


the lever, which causes the block & 
to slide forward to the string then 
hook both fore-fingers over the 
cord and spring it over the catch 
in the front of the block. Take the 
forestock in the left hand, and with 
the right press a bullet into the 
pouch c. The pull of the double 
string by the loop attached to 
both causes them to hold the bul 
let firmly in the pouch. Still hold 
ing with the left hand, and having 
the butt against the leg, force th: 
lever back and down until it 
catches in its slot. Raise the reat 
sight. Aim, and discharge either 
with the thumb by pressure upon 
a knob on top of the block, ot 
with the finger and the trigger a 
with an ordinary gun. This arm 
came from one of the old mansions 
near Worcestershire, England 
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The Quartermaster’s Ride 
By Lewis Balch 


N the year 1899, after our war with 
Spain, an army of occupation was 
stationed in Cuba to “establish a stable 
government,” as the wording of the 
proclamation had it. Provinces, singly 
or in pairs, were created departments, a 
general with a staff assigned in charge 
of each as an acting governor, the com- 
mander of the division with headquarters 
in Havana being the Governor-General. 
To these officers fell the work of re-es- 
tablishing the civil government, and 
duties probably never before the lot of 
army officers were required. The ad- 
ministration of the postoffice, telegraph, 
schools, mayoralties, customs, hospitals, 
sanitation ; the overseeing of the natives 
appointed to various governmental posi- 
tions, teaching and guiding them in what 
was considered the best way to reach 
the desired result ; the rebuilding of roads 
ind starting of farms—all these and many 
more were directed or managed by sol- 
diers; and it was while we were engaged 
in such business that it happened. 

The provinces of Matanzas and Santa 
Clara had been joined in one department 
with headquarters at Matanzas, and it so 
happened the Chief Quartermaster of the 
Department found it necessary to go to 
Cienfuegos on business which would take 
some few days to accomplish. Having 
laid the matter before the Department 
Commander, he was directed to proceed, 
receiving, however, as the parting injunc- 
tion from the General to “be sure and be 
back by Thursday !” 

Matanzas is on the northern coast of 
the island, beautifully situated on ground 
which rises to quite high hills between 
the rivers San Juan and Yumuri, the 
town having its front on the bay, the 
scene of a lively bombardment by some 
of our fleet during the war, the damage 
being the loss of one mule killed by a 
shell. It is the principal town in that 
part of Cuba, and from the residences on 


the hills views of great beauty may be 
enjoyed of the San Juan valley and the 
country beyond. 

Cienfuegos, however, is on the south 
It is a larger citv than Matanzas, 
built on the shores of one of the most 
beautiful bavs in Cuba, the entrance hid- 
den by an island and all around planta- 
tions and wooded hills. Many a story 
and legend hang around this bay of Cien- 
fuegos, of the times when the Spanish 
main was a dangerous road to travel, but 
they must await the telling, for we are 
dealing with more peaceful years. But 
one train a day ran each way from Ha- 
vana to Cienfuegos, passing through 
Matanzas. 

There was a small garrison in the city, 
the main portion of the troops being in 
barracks a few miles away. Arrived at 
Cienfuegos and having finished his busi- 
ness, the Major, with the Depot-Quarter- 
master stationed there, went on Wednes- 
day evening to spend the night at the 
barracks at Paso-Caballos, near the har- 
bor’s mouth, about six or eight miles from 
the town, and as to go by road would be 


coast. 


some twenty or more miles of driving, 
and the crossing of some intervening 
streams being difficult because of the 
bridges having been blown up during the 
Cuban insurrection, the trip was made in 
a small steam launch. When the time for 
retiring came, orders were given for an 
early call in the morning so that plenty 
of time could be had in which to take 
the train for Matanzas. 

Rowell Barracks, as the post at Paso 
Caballos was named, had been built to 
quarter the larger part of the garrison it 
was considered well to have at Cienfue- 
gos, and its site was selected with great 
care to insure a healthy camp as well as 
one sufficiently near the city in case of 
trouble. On the eastern side of the nar 
row entrance to the bay of Cienfuegos, it 


had the advantage of all the ocean 
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breezes, and occupied the places where 
former summer houses of wealthy resi- 
dents had stood before the torch of the 
insurrectos had leveled them. Opposite 
the barracks, across the entrance, was the 
picturesque village of Castilla, with its 
old medizval castle above the town, a 
beautiful old castle with its moat, draw- 
bridge, portcullis, battlements, bartizans, 
and what not of a bygone age in fortifi- 


cation, and from where in the olden time 
the flag of royal Spain had_ floated. 


Farther up the hill frowned a modern 
battery overlooking the entrance, one of 
several constructed by the Spaniards to 
keep us out of the lovely bay of Cien- 
fuegos, and if one climbed to the top of 
the hill and looked down its western 
slopes, a deep cove could be seen in which 
tradition has it the old pirates used to 
careen their vessels, safely hidden by the 
high surrounding hills from prying cruis- 
ers outside. Oh, what romances one 
could weave and pictures draw of the 
times when castle and cove were alive 
with Dons and picadors, but we must 
get back to practical times, and our Quar- 
termaster whom we left safe in barracks. 

Turning out at reveille; a cup of coffee 
and a biscuit and to the boat. And here 
the fun begins. Why, unless it was the 
“pure cussedness of inanimate objects,” 
no one knows, but the boat’s old engine 
had “done gone busted” in some fashion 
and for the time being the boat was out 
of commission. What to do was rapidly 
considered, for there was not time enough 
to make the train on horseback, ride one 
never so hard. Fortunately, a steam 
lighter belonging to the Quartermaster’s 
department, a good boat but slow, was 
moored at the landing, so hurriedly get- 
ting up steam, our officer started for the 
railroad station as fast as the old tub 
could be driven. He arrived in time to 
see the only train disappearing around the 
curve towards Candalaria. And the Gen- 
eral had said he must not be later than 
Thursday ! 

Equal to the occasion, the Depot-Quar- 
termaster rushed off to the general super- 
intendent of the road, and shortly a great 
big ‘Rogers locomotive ran out of the 
yard, with orders to the engineer to catch 
the express at Las Cruces, forty miles 
from Cienfuegos. Mounting to the cab; 
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Good-bye and good luck,” the lever was 
pushed forward, the engine started, and 
our officer began the ride of his life. 

The railroads of Cuba, what few there 
were of them in those days, had been 
favorite points of attack whenever and 
wherever chance offered, and so had been 
more or less cut up by the insurgents dur- 
ing the war, consequently both track and 
roadbed were not of the best. To look at 
the track gave one uneasy sensations, for 
apparently no two rails were parallel and 
not one rail straight. Our friend in the 
cab had no place where he could sit 
down, no strong cleat-or railing to which 
he could cling, and to make matters more 
interesting he spoke no Spanish, and the 
engineer and fireman spoke no English. 

The engine ran at moderate speed 
while within the town and on the long 
curve that then led out of the station, the 
pace increasing as the track straightened 
out. Past Candalaria, where the first 
camp of our troops in that district had 
been, the engineer “opened her out,” and 
the Chief Quartermaster, looking ahead, 
realized with a const: intly quickening per- 
ception the unholy condition of the rails 
and tried to keep his balance as best he 
might as the machine lurched, jumped, 


rocked, swung and rattled along. [rom 
his viewpoint, to go on at this rate was 
courting certain disaster. No engine 


made could ever stay on such a track! 

The more he looked, the worse grew 

the “terrible imaginings.” The siding at 
Candalaria he noticed, and prayed the 
switch was properly locked. A _ little 
farther ahead, near a Spanish block-house 
placed there to guard the road, the rails 
were simply awful, and the end would 
surely come, but with a nerve-upsetting 
wriggle the engine safely negotiated that 
particular spot and sped on. But while 
that was bad, ahead was worse. Over a 
culvert near the little station of Hormi- 
guera the track appeared to sink, and be- 
fore he could frame his thoughts into 
words, with a sickening downward swoop 
and a rapid rise, like a ship taking a head 
sea, the culvert was past. 

It was too much. He could stand it no 
longer. The General would simply have 
to wait. “Here,” to the engineer, “slow 
up! This machine will jump the track !” 
“Si, senor,” and giving a sign to his fire- 
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man to throw on more coal, the engineer 
opened up another notch! The engine 
fairly sprang from the track, our officer 
barely keeping his equilibrium, when a 
sudden, utterly unexpected, ear-splitting 
shriek from the whistle as they rushed 
by Palmira, nearly made him jump 
through the cab’s roof. Before he fully 
recovered from this shock and again 
looked ahead at the terrible track, which 
with the increased speed looked more ter- 
rifving than ever, his horror was added 
to by the fireman going back on the ten- 
der and the engineer smoking his beastly 
cigarette, disappearing through the cab’s 
window on to the footboard, going 
around oiling. 

That settled it. On a “wild-cat” en- 
gine with a fool engineer who left the 
machine to run itself, with a track no 
sane man would put car-wheel on, the 
cup was full to running over. He had 
been in action many times. He had 
fought Captain Jack and his Indians in 
the lava beds when the shelter of a sage- 
bush was eagerly sought. All that was 
as nothing to the present affair. The 


ever present and pervading sense of the 


trained Army man that, no matter what 
happens, orders are orders and must be 
obeyed, was fast giving way under this 
nerve-racking ride. Something must be 
done, and that quickly. 

“Here, you d—— Dago! Come back 
here and stop this infernal engine!” At 
his shout the engineer returns to the cab, 
calls the fireman, lights another cigarette 
and, lifting his hand: “Paciencia, seiior, 
nosotros llegaremos con bastante tiempo,” 
and he puts the lever up another notch! 

From the gestures and the word 
“tiempo,” which gave an idea of the 
meaning of the Spanish, our Quartermas- 
ter soliloquized: “I suppose the cuss 
means to tell me he has time to catch that 


train; that he'll get it. He’ll get where 
he ought to go, and will go there d 
fast! I wish he was there now if I was 
only out of this. Now, what the devil is 
he saying?” for the engineer was talking 
to his fireman, but what he was saying 
was all Greek to the major. He feared 
it was more directions to increase speed, 
and was convinced his conjctures were 
right when the fireman opened the fur- 
nace door and started for his coal shovel. 
“Lord! I wish I had my gun! I'd stop 
this ‘special’ d quick !” 

All was of no use, so the calm of the 
condemned settled on our Major. The 
fear of death was passed. The last 
thoughts of family and friends were fin- 
ished. Death in the line of duty was but 
the lot of an Army man, and was this not 
duty? “D—— the Dago! Why don't 
he understand a Christian tongue ? What 
a fool I was to take this engine!” And 
then only speculation as to the “how” 
was left. Would the engine jump into the 
air and fall backwards? would it “turn 
turtle,” or fall to right or left? That it 
would leave the rails was morally certain. 
It was but guess-work as to which 
crooked rail ahead would prove the dead- 
ly one. To speak to the engineer was 
useless. The fool would only try to make 
his old machine jump harder. Well, it 
was —and then, thank Heaven! Las 
Cruces came in sight with the train still 
at the platform. 

A few hours later the Chief Quarter- 
master, his natty white uniform all spot- 
ted with grease and coal dust, his face 
pale and drawn, reported his return to 
the General, who, startled by his condi- 
tion, asked explanation, and then added 
almost insult to injury, when he laughing- 
ly said, “Well, you need not have been 
in such a h—— of a hurry!” 
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L—JHETHER AT HOME OR ABROAD 


Edited by W. D. Walker 


NOTHER Memorial Day comes 

around this month, the 45th since 

the close of the great struggle over the 
emancipation of our slaves. 

Fewer in number, feebler of step, 
graver of hair, but not less stout of heart 
than when they bore the brunt of a great 
fight, the veterans of the Civil War will 
slowly wend their way in solemn proces- 
sion to pay their tribute of respect and 
love to the sacred memories of those who 
laid down their lives that a nation might 
live. Meanwhile a larger audience, the 
Wives, daughters, grandchildren, 
and all who have reaped the glorious har- 
vest from the great sacrifice, attest by 
reverential attitude and bowed heads 
their veneration of the dead and their 
loving regard for the living. 

Time is passing. lor but a few—a 
very few—more years will these defend- 
ers of a principle, these fighters for the 
right, remain with us. One by one, in 
answer to the inexorable roll-call of 
death, will they quietly withdraw from 
our midst. Tainter and fainter will be 
the response to each recurring rally of 
drums, until at last—silence. 

But a silence eloquent and resounding 
with the memories of deeds accomplished 
andarace wellrun. A silence throbbing 
with the grateful love of a happy and 
united people. 


sons, 


* * 
7 the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
March 14, Lieut. Charles Burnett, 
4th U.S. Cavalry, makes an able plea 
for the military instruction of high school 
oy suggests that three hours per 
» be designated by the superin- 


boys. 


week, t 


tendent, be devoted to a course in the 
following subjects: calisthenics and set- 
ting-up exercises; school of the soldier, 
squad and company in close and extended 
order, without arms; pointing and aim- 
ing drill and gallery practice with the 
present gallery praetice rifle, the manipu- 
lation and proper use of the present ser- 
vice rifle; sanitation ; lectures on prevent- 
able camp discipline, military 
courtesy, military history, first aid to the 
injured, including use of bandages, 
splints, etc., on advance and rearguard, 
outposts, etc. There are 317,120 boys in 
our 8,804 high schools. The fact that 
they are in high school indicates that they 
have intelligence and education—two 
valuable qualities for a nation’s defend- 
As the Pioneer Press says: 


diseases, 


ers. 


‘The military training proposed presents an 
opportunity for instruction and training of a 
kind far more vital than any one set of sub- 
jects that is ordinarily taught in high schools. 
Itt is not easy to conceive any more valuable 
training than that of the body, as that train 
ing has been developed in the Army.” 


suggestion of 
and Navy 


In commenting on the 
Lieut. Burnett, the Army 
Journal very pointedly says: 


“Military training in the schools will be the 
link between the home and our system of na- 
tional defence. Parents always follow with in 
terest what their children are doing in school. 
The boy comes home and_ talks about his 
studies to his father and mother. ‘To them 
the military art would become something more 
than the target at which their preacher or 
some other reformer might rail. They would 
find the study of it makes for the betterment 
of their son. . . . The theory that war is 
the ‘cheerful art of killing one’s fellowman’ 
would give way to the broader view that it is 
the holy art of standing for the right.” 
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We commend Lieut. Burnett's article 
to the favorable consideration of the War 
Department. For our part we shall have 
much to say in behalf of the very practi- 

cal ideas put forth by Lieut. Burnett, and 
in future numbers of this magazine shall 
endeavor to show how vitally important 
they are from the three-fold view-point 
—that of the boy, the parent, and the 
nation. 
* * * 
RS. TAFT had hardly entered the 
White House, when upon her 
suggestion the President ordered the uni- 
formed policemen to abandon their con- 
spicuous posts at the entrance doors of 
the residential part of the Executive 
Mansion, and in place of them were in- 
stalled liveried servants after the fashion 
adopted by well-to-do people in private 
life. And now, on Mrs. Taft's recom- 
mendation, the President has ordered the 
establishment of an American esplanade 
in Potomac Park, not far from the White 
House, where the people of Washington 
can mingle and enjoy recreation, music 
and athletics. This esplanade, it is an- 
nounced, is to be to the United States 
what Hyde Park is to London, or the 
Bois de Boulogne is to Paris. Nothing 
in the famous Phoenix Park in Dublin 
will be superior to the athletic features 
of the new National Potomac Park at 
Washington, and Havana’s famous Male- 
con and Manila’s Lunetta will be rivaled. 
Already orders have been given for the 
construction of a huge band pavilion in 
the Potomac Park for the accommoda- 
tion of the noted United States Marine 
Band, which, it is understood, will be re- 
quired to play at least twice each week 
during favorable weather in spring, sum- 
mer and fall. This musical feature alone 
will be sufficient to attract large crowds 
to this new institution, for which the 
country in general and the city of Wash- 
ington in particul: ir will have the Presi- 
dent's wife to thank. 
* * * 
N May, 1775, the Scotch-Irish settlers 
about Charlotte, N. C., formulated the 
famous Mecklenburg resolution, declar- 
ing “all laws and commissions by author- 
ity of King and parliament” to be an- 
nulled and vacated. This was followed 
by the organization of a county govern- 
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ment, which recognized only 
vincial government. 


y the pro- 
North Carolina was 
the first of the colonies to instruct its 
delegates to the Continental Congress to 
vote for formal independence, although it 
was one of the last to adopt the constitu- 


tion of the United States. North Caro- 
lina was the last Southern state to secede, 
being forced into the struggle when there 
remained only the alternative of a choice 
of sides. The Mecklenburg resolution is 
known in North Carolina as “The Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence,” 
and the principal speaker at the anniver- 
sary celebration to be held in Charlotte 
this month will be President Taft—a 
good subject, and a good speaker. The 
President's address will be worthy care- 
ful reading. 


te 


A BOARD of ten officers of the Navy, 
of which Rear-Admiral Sperry is 
chairman, are going over the naval regu- 
lations promulgated on March 3 by 
former Secretary Newberry, with a view 
to reconciling certain discrepancies point- 
ed out by chiefs of bureaus. These regu- 
lations pertain particularly to the con- 
solidation of work in our navy yards, a 
very important detail. But what of the 
most important of all, the Navy Depart- 
ment itself? Twenty-five years ago a 
special Navy Yard Board reported : “To 
organize our navy yards on a just and 
permanent basis it is absolutely 
necessary to begin with the Navy De- 
partment itself.’ The report of the 
special commission appointed by Mr. 
Roosevelt, published in our last issue, is 
to the same effect, and in the clearest 
way enunciates the principles which 
should govern, accompanied by outlined 
plan of reorganization. Reports sO au- 
thoritative and emphatic as these call for 
prompt action. We hope Secretary Meyer 
will see that action is taken. 
* 
W E sii off our hat to Brig.-Gen. 
Elliott, Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. He is a fighter, and we have 
a lot of admiration and respect for fight- 
ers. It is a shame that such splendid 
energy and force should be lined up 
against Uncle Sam’s best interests. 
Jack and George were brothers who 
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grew to strong young manhood on an In- 
diana farm, and then decided that they 
would like to see a little more of the 
world. Jack enlisted in the Navy and 
became a bluejacket. George went into 
the Marine Corps and became a “Jimmy- 
legs,” as the marines are known in the 
Navy. They met after some absence on 
the same man-of-war, Jack as one of 
the 700 fighting bluejackets, ‘“Jimmy- 
legs” as one of 50 marines, who per- 
formed police duty and acted as order- 
lies for the Captain and mess-attendants. 
“Jimmy-legs” felt quite superior to Jack, 
while Jack on his part could not help 
but feel a little inferior, although he 
knew that he was just as good as his 
brother morally and better physically. 

Then came orders signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, issued by direction 
of the then Commander-in-Chief, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, directing that the ma- 
rines be withdrawn and put on shore. 
This was done. And Jack was given a 
chance to demonstrate his reliability by 
being made orderly to the Captain, while 
others of the 700 bluejackets were put 
on police duty. Every man of them held 
his head higher, and the ship’s efficiency 
took a sudden decided jump. Jack felt 
that it had been “put up to him,” and 
he made up his mind that “he would 
ake good.” The Captain of the ship 
sent a report to the Navy Department 
that his ship had never been in such a 
high state of efficiency before. Then 
“Jimmy-legs” came back. Jack was in 
formed that Congress had decided it 
could run the Navy Department better 
than those who had made it their life's 
work. Somehow or other he felt that 
Uncle Sam did not feel that he could 
trust him, and he relinquished his duty 
as orderly to the Captain with a sense of 
hurt. He knew it was in him to do any 
thing and everything that “Jimmy-legs” 
did, and he couldn't understand why the 
American people could not appreciate 
this. It took the heart out of him, and 
his head dropped back a little lower than 
before the marines were withdrawn. 
This is a true story. There are 
bluejackets on our men-of-war, and when 
the marines are all put back, as Congress 
has ordered they shall be, in spite of the 
recommendations of the Admirals com- 
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inanding the Atlantic and the Pacific 
I‘leets, there will be not more than 2,500 
marines on board. We have been told 
that soldiers and sailors are classed with 
and certain States and 
denied the franchise, because it was de- 
sired to remove politics from the Army 
and the Navy. It would seem that poli- 
tics had not been entirely removed, when 
the interest of 2,500 men can be advanced 
to the great hurt of 40,000, the backbone 
of the Navy. 


idiots felons in 


HE report of Colonel W. C 
Chief Sanitary Officer on the Isth- 
mus, shows a remarkable diminution in 
the death-rate in the Canal Zone. The 
among during 
was 10.98 per thousand, as 


Gorgas, 


death-rate employees 


february 


against 12.72 in February, 1908; 25.62 
in February, 1907, and 43.0 in lebru- 
ary, 1906. The death-rate among the 


total population in the Canal Zone during 
February was 18.59 per thousand, as 
against 21.40 in February, 1908; 36.07 in 
February, 1907 ; 38.09 in February, 1906, 
and 40.20 in February, 1905. 

\n interesting detail in connection with 
the canal work is that the first American- 
made dredge buckets are now being test- 
ed at La Boca on one of the old Scotch 
ladder dredges left on the Isthmus by 
the French and utilized by us. The 
buckets are of cast-steel, with lips and 
bushings of manganese steel. Unlike the 
buckets on the old Scotch dredges, thes 
are in one piece, and have a capacity of 
about one-half a cubic yard. 


ta R. W. DOUTHAT, of the West 
Virginia University, who was one 
of General Lee's captains in the Civil 
War and a participant inemost of his 
creat battles, 
eestion. Ile 
hold separate 
memorial 


makes an excellent sug 
“Tt us cease to 
and 


same 


Says: 

reunions 
the 
re uni ns are 


separate 
and 
the 
have a 
iederal soldier for chief speaker, and all 
the other federal guests of 
honor. If, on the other hand, the re 
held in the North, then let the 


cities 
held in 
hereafter 


davs in 
sections. If 
South, let us alwavs 


soldiers as 


unions are 
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chief speaker be a Southern soldier and 
all the Southern soldiers be the guests of 
honor. Let us open our cemeteries unto 
cach other, so that even the spirits of the 
dead may see that we are sincere in our 
friendship. Let us erect on every great 
battlefield, where soldiers of both armies 
are buried, a. twin monument, in testi- 
mony of the perfect reconciliation.” 


OME DAY, undoubtedly, we shall 


have real government “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 
Not spasmodically, and because some- 
thing has made us temporarily mad, but 
because. we shall have settled down to 
make government our own individual 
business. The New York Sun puts it 
about right, in commenting on Governor 
Hughes’ plan of direct nominations: 


“In brief, the chief trouble with our pres 
ent machinery, and there is no need of claim- 
ing novelty for the statement of it, is not the 
slavery, but the laziness of the elector. Be- 
yond the Mississippi River it is customary 
to refer to New York polit tical conditions as 
those of slavery. There is, moreover, a slight 
excuse for the belief in this bizarre notion 
in those regions; but every one in this com- 
munity recognizes that we have bosses not be- 
cause we could not get rid of them under the 
present system of primary election, but be- 
cause we are too busy to bother. For pre- 
cisely the same reason that we take insolence 
from our cooks we submit to stupidity or even 
worse from our political butlers. It may be 
a pleasant and profitable practice to go up and 
down the State telling the dear people that 
they have been defrauded of their rights, that 
they are intelligent, alert and active in the 
performance of their public duty; it may help 
the orator and it may flatter the dear people, 
but both the orator and the “dear people” 
know better. As the Governor's own ex- 
perience satisfactorily demonstrates, when the 
people do get mad, when their patience is ex- 
hausted, there is no long delay between the 
expression of their desires and the surrender 
to them of the bosses.” 


*k 


HEN Uncle Sam calls for volun- 

teers, he wants them. If he didn't 
vet them, serious things might happen 
to the country. The men who respond 
io the call assume the country’s burden 
and are entitled to the country’s grati- 
tude. It matters not that they may not 
reach the front. When Uncle Sam sent 


out a call in 1898, men stepped out from 
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the ranks of the workers and responded 
to tne call. Those who came back fell in 
line again, civilians once more, but not 

high up in the ranks. Common de- 
cency demands that the State which bene- 
fited by the sacrifices these men made 
should demonstrate its gratitude in a sub- 
stantial manner. The bills now pending 


before several State Legislatures con- 
taining constitutional amendments to 


give to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippines insurrection and 
the Boxer uprising in China, a preference 
over the ordinary citizen in appointment 
to positions in the civil service of the 
State should pass unanimously. 


* 

R. ELIOT, in his 
president of Harvard University, 
says that football ‘still remains unfit for 
college uses,” and that the amount of 


final report as 


time devoted daily to games is altogether 


too great. “In football,” he says, “the 
training is so fatiguing that the good 
players have little vit lity left for intel- 
lectual labor during the season.” It may 
be better for the individual, from the 
point of view of successful accomplish- 
ment in any particular line, to put the 
physical in the background after he has 
entered into the second quarter of life’s 
span. It is better for the race to keep it 
well to the front. 


oe NSE and sensibility,” says Dr. A. 

. Bristow, in the New York State 
ical of Medicine, “describes the dif- 
ference between the attitude of the two 
parties to the present controversy con- 
cerning animal e xper imentation.” Of the 
) “They shut their eyes to 
the woes of their fellow creatures, but 
grow pathetic over the poor guinea pigs. 
With happy inconsistency they weep over 
the dire fate of the prisoners of the 
laboratory, but wear hats with waving 
plumes which tell of despoiled nests and 
starved — They weep over the 
rats and mice, but keep dry eyes for the 
children who perished of diphtheria and 
cerebro-spinal meningitis before the days 
of Behring and Flexner. Their heart- 
strings jangle to the slightest breath of 
a mouse’s squeak, but their ears are deaf 


aiti’s he savs: 
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children and the exceed- 
ing bitter cry of Rachel mourning for 
her children which are not. What is 
the empty cradle to them, the little broken 
toys stowed tenderly away in some care- 
fully guarded nook, soon to be wept over 
and again put out of sight? Thousands 
of people to-day are perishing of cancer. 
Our great captain lingered in agony for 
months fighting his last enemy, and at 
Mount McGregor met with his only de- 
feat in the sight of all men. Two of our 
great surgeons, men who had devoted 
their lives to the amelioration of human 
suffering, died within the vear of the 
same terrible and mortal disease, for 
which there is no remedy. These people 
of delicate sensibility would put a ball and 
chain around the feet of that 
which is now in steadfast pursuit of the 


to the cry of the 


science 
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rider on the pale horse, seeking to wrest 
from him his sharpest dart.” 


In our last number reference was made to 
the fact that in the Inaugural Parade in Wash 
ington the troops oe ae New Jersey had 
in their ranks a noticeable number of men 
who were physically not up to the standard. 
he troops referred to were Infantry troops, 
and it was believed that they were New Jersey 
troops. We are now informed that the State 
of New Jersey was represented in the parade 
by Cavalry only. It is evident, therefore, that 
the criticism referred to the Infantry troops 


of some other State. The Cavalry representing 
New Jersey was the first troop, known as the 
“Essex Troop,” under command of Captain 


W. A. Bryant Their efficiency and high 

tandard are so well known not only in their 
own State, but throughout the country, that 
few readers would understand that the com 
ment affected them. In justice, however, to 
that excellent command this explanation is 
made. 
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Announcement is made of the 
the National Rifl under the auspices 
of the National Board Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and those of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, which will be held on the 
Ohio State range at C Perry, i 
August next. The preparations for 
matches are on a more elal 
ever before, and it is believed that the atten 
dance will d that of any previous match 

Lieut.-Col. R. K. Evans of the U. >. j 
has been detailed by the War Department as 
Executiy Officer of the coming National 
Matches. He will have an enlarged pc on 
staff, and approximately one —— regular 
officers of the Army will be assigned to duty 
in connection with the match \bout one 
thousand enlisted men will be on duty at the 
range. It is expected that at least fifty teams 
representing the States and ‘Territories, tl 
Infantry, Cavalry, Navy and Marine ¢ 
and the Naval Academy, will be entered 
lati Match. Each team is entitled 

members and three alternates, 
’ of nine hundred. Congress has 
appropriated $12,000 for messing the compet 
itors in the National Team Match, which wi 
be done in the magnificent new 
hall erected by the State of 
1,000 men can be fed at one Congress 
has increased the amount 
of money for prizes in the National Tea 
Match, the National Individual Match and the 
National Pistol Match. The National Rifle 
\ssociation ited the policy of return 
ing to the competitors the entire amount of the 
entrance fees ] ctual expenses, either 
in the form of medals, or cash priz Phe 
Ohio State sociation will have a prize 
previous years, and there 
tches of the Department 
Association which will be 
first time The amount of prize 
thus be increased by from $6,000 
to $10,000, and the whole program is the most 
attractive ever offered for military rifle shoot 
ing in this country. The State of Ohio has 
placed at the disposal of the 
tions the magnificently 
equipped and extensive range, with more than 
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targets, without further cost 
ssary expense of operation. It 
also furnish tentage and camp equipment 
O competitors 
\ most striking change has been made in 
the program for the National Team Match. 
Heretofore, the teams have been entered as 
s, With six prizes offered, of $300, $200, 
$100, $75 and $50. This year the teams 
divided into three classes to be known 
as A, B, and C, respectively. This classifica- 
tion will I made on the standing of the teams 
in the last National Match, the first 15 teams 
constituting Class A, the next 15 Class B, 
and the remainder Class C. States and Ter- 
ritories entitled to representation, but not so 
represented in 1908, will be added to Class C 
here will be four cash prizes in each 
as follows: Class A, tst, the National Trophy 
(given by the Congress of the United States), 
$450 in cash; 2nd, $350; 3rd, $300; and 4th, 
Class B, 1st, the Henry A. Hilton 
and $350; 2nd, $250; 3rd, $225; and 
jt] Class C, 1st, the Bronze Soldier 
ot M: irathon, presented by the Commander in 
Chief in behalf of the State of New York, 
and $300; 2nd, $200; 3rd, $175; and 4th, $150. 
every member of a prize-winning team will 
receive a bronze medal, the design for the 
three classes being different. The total prize 
money in the Ni itional Match is thus increased 
from $875 to $3,200, and the number of prize- 
winning teams is increased from six to twelve. 
It will be noticed that the first prize for Class 
B is equal to the second prize in Class A, 
and the first prize in Class C is more than 
he second prize in Class B, the second prize 
Class B being equal to the fourth prize in 
ss A, and the second prize in Class C being 
same as the fourth prize in Class B. It 
ght be expected that occasion would arise 
vhen a team in Class A might try a little 
ockeying in order to land a better prize in 
Class B than it could in Class A, or in Class 
C than it could in Class B. This has been 
provided for by the adoption of a rule that 
no team shall be eligible to win a prize in a 
class lower than the one in which it shall have 
been rated for the year. Thus a team classi- 
fied in C can win any prize in the match; 
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those in Class B are eligible to the prizes in 
Classes A and B, while those teams which 
stood among the first fifteen at Camp Perry 
last year can shoot only for the prizes in 
Class A. Teams in Classes B and C making 
a total score sufficient to win any prize in a 
higher class must take the place and prize 
in the higher class to which such total score 
entitles them. No team shall be eligible to 
win more than one prize in the same National 
Match. Hereafter, cach year the teams com- 
peting in the National Match will be reclassi- 
fied upon the basis of their standing in the 
National Match immediately preceding. Any 
team which drops out a year or two will, on 
again entering the competition, be given a 
serial number according to its standing in the 
last National Match in which it shot. 

In the National Pistol Match the prizes 
heretofore have been four gold medals, four 
silver medals and four bronze medals, with 
special medals for slow fire, timed fire and 
rapid fire, all being accompanied by cash. This 
year there will be eight additional bronze 
medals to be accompanied by $5 each, in cash. 
The aggregate amount of money to be dis- 
tributed in the National Team Match, the Na- 
tional Individual Match and National Pistol 
Match is $4,110. There are no entrance fees 
to any of the National Matches. 

The National Rifle Association Matches 
this year will include several new and very 
interesting matches, the first of these to be 
known as the Evans Service Skirmish Match, 
taking its name from Lieut.-Col. R. K. 
Evans, U. S. A., who will provide a silver 
trophy. The conditions are absolutely unique, 
being different from those of any other rifle 
match in the United States. It will be open to 
teams composed of members of companies. 
battalions, regiments, brigades or divisions or 
authorized organizations of the National 
Guard, Army, Navy and Marine Corps, pro- 
vided that teams will not contain any mem- 
ber who is not a member of the organization 
or of the National Guard of the State from 
which the team is entered The teams will 
consist of one captain and two squads of one 
corporal and seven privates each. The officers 
and members of the team may be of any rank 
or grade. The target will be the kneeling 
silhouette figure mounted on a target, and 16 
targets will be assigned each team. ‘The teams 
will be shot in pairs. Each man will be given 
forty rounds of ammunitions, and the start 
will be made from a point more than 1,200 
yards from the line of targets. The targets 
will be exposed and withdrawn under the 
direction of the range officer in charge, accord- 
ing to a plan previously drafted the details 
of which will not be communicated to the 
marksmen. Thus they will not know when a 
target is coming up or how long it will re- 
main in sight. While the targets are down 
the teams will advance by command of their 
captain, but under the general supervision of 
the range officer as to speed and alignment. 
At each halt before reaching 530 yards from 
the target the team captains will announce 
the distance, by giving a superior and inferior 


limit, followed by the proper commands for 
fire indicating the ranges to be used. The 
manner of determining the winners is as fol- 
lows: For every hit on the target made by a 
team, the opposing team will at once lose a 
man and his remaining ammunition. <A _ tar- 
get once hit will be immediately withdrawn 
and will not appear again. The number of 
shots to be fired at each halt will be determ- 
ined by the captain of the team, and for every 
wrong command given by a captain one man 
in his team will be dropped out. The cor- 
porals will not fire or be dropped out until 
the battle sight is ordered at 530 yards when 
they will begin shooting. At the longer 
ranges they will devote their entire attention 
to superintending the fire of their squad. Any 
man lost by a team will remain at the place 
where dropped out until the run is completed. 
The run will be continued until (a) one team 
has lost all of its men; or (b) both teams 
have exhausted all their ammunition. In case 
(a) the team not having lost all its men wins. 
In case (b) the team losing the least men 
wins. The match will be decided by the con- 
tinued competition of the winners of each run. 
In addition to the silver trophy properly in- 
scribed, the winning team will receive all of 
the net entrance fees of $1 per man including 
the captains. It is not improbable that this 
will amount to $400 or $500. The trophy will 
become the property of the team winning the 
match three times. 

Another new match of great interest 
be known as the Marine Corps Match. For 
the last few years the Marine Corps has 
evinced a great interest in rifle shooting, and 
last year its teams made remarkable records 
both at Camp Perry and Sea Girt, so much 
so that the officers of the Marine Corps sub- 
scribed $1,500. 

The National Rifle Association having re- 
cently established an annual membership, the 
match for the annual members will be shot 
at the same time as the match for the life 
members, and a gold trophy to be known as 
the Marine Corps Trophy which will be shot 
for in August for the first time. The. distance 
and number of shots will be 2 sighting shots 
and 20 shots for record at 600 and 1,000 yards. 
It will be open to everybody with any mili- 
tary rifle, any military sight, using any am 
munition, and shooting in any position. Ten 
per cent of the net entrance fees will go with 
the trophy which will be held for one year. 
lhe second, third and fourth men will each 
receive ten per cent, and fifty per cent of the 
total net entrance fees will be divided into $10 
prizes. The entrance fee is $2 per man, and 
as it is expected there will be at least 300 
entries, there will be something like forty or 
hity prizes. 

Great interest among the individual shooters 
will be attracted by the Leech Cup, Wimbledon 
Cup, and the President’s Matches, as well as 
the Military Championship Match. Last year 
the prizes in the Leech Match were as fol- 
lows: 1, the Leech Cup and a gold badge; 
2, $25; 3, $20; 4, $15; 5, $10; 6, $10; 7, $10, 
and 5, prizes of $5 each. There were 300 en- 
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tries in this match and based upon this num- 
ber as that of the estimated number of entries 
for the next match, there will be $600 or more 
to be distributed in prizes this year against 
$115 last year. The winner this year will get 
the cup and a gold badge, and ten per cent of 
the entrance fees, estimated at $60. The 
second man will receive 15 per cent, esti- 
mated at $90; the third man, Io per cent, or 
$60; the fourth, 10 per cent; the fifth, 1o per 
cent, and sixth, 5 per cent, while 40 per cent 
will be divided into $10 prizes. It is esti- 
mated there will be at least thirty prizes in 
the Leech match this year. The foregoing is 
true of the Wimbledon Cup Match where the 
entrance fees are the same, and the number 
of competitors usually the same as in the 
Leech Match. The money will be divided on 
the same basis as in the Leech Match. It is 
expected there will be about 25 or 30 prizes. 
There will probably be 200 entries in the In- 
dividual Long Range Tyro Match where the 
entrance fee is 2. There will be gold, silver 
and bronze medals, and the six highest men 
will receive 10 per cent each. The remain- 
ing 40 per cent will be divided into $10 prizes, 
of which it is expected there will be a large 
number. 

Secretary of War Dickinson says: “There 
can be no question as to what will be the stand 
of our government unless other Powers begin 
to lessen their armaments.’ 


STUNG! 


(Candidate taking eramination for Commissary 
Sergeant): “Problem 13—At what angle should 
a saw run in a miter-box to cut strips to fit 
around the edge of a table-top made in the shape 
of a regular pentagon ?—Now, what's that got to 
do with issuing beans?” 


’S 


MAGAZINE 


In view of the development of military 
athletics in recent years, and of the large num- 
ber of soldiers constantly engaged in athletic 
contests at the posts and in adjacent cities, 
the decision recently announced from the War 
Department in the case of the late Sergeant 
Dowdle, 83rd Company, C. A. C., who died 
as the result of injuries received in a foot- 
ball game near Boston, is particularly impor- 
tant. 

The injuries incurred by Sergeant Dowdle 
demanded immediate attention, which was ren- 
dered by a civilian surgeon, after which the 
soldier was removed to a hospital in Reston 
where he was operated upon and subsequently 
cied. A bill for medical care in the case was 
presented, the payment of which from public 
funds was dependent entirely on whether or 
not the deceased was on a duty status when 
the injury was incurred. From the fact that 
he was a member of a duly organized team, 
on proper pass to play a scheduled game, and 
under the supervision of a senior non-com- 
missioned officer (all with the sanction and ap- 
proval of the post commander) it has been 


decided that the soldier occupied a duty status, 
and the amount of the bill for medical atten- 
dance in his case constitutes a proper charge 
against the funds of the Medical Department. 


In the Officers’ Manual prepared by Cap- 
tain J. A. Moss, 24th Infantry, there are many 
items of useful information and a great deal 
of interest. The little book is of much as- 
sistance to officers and men who from time 
to time are called upon to perform unfamiliar 
duties, being particularly useful in this respect 
to officers newly appointed wnd to men just 
promoted to 1on-commissioied staff and first 
sergeant’s grades. Nor does it lack in amus- 
ing features. Chief among these is the dic- 
tionary of army colloquialisms, telling of the 
peculiar ierms invented by the man behind the 
gun to denote his commanding officer, his uni- 
form, rations, equipments, etc. One or two 
well-known army terms escaped the attention 
of the author, the most notable being “Up the 
Pole” (New York equivalent “On the Water 
Wagon’’), which means being a total abstainer 
temporarily. With this exception the diction- 
ary of service argot is nearly complete, and no 
doubt readers of the book have found lots 
of amusement in it. 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor of “Uncre Sam’s MAGAzINne” 

In one of your recent numbers, while com- 
menting on the issuance of the Spanish Cam- 
paign badge, vou said: 

‘The men who responded to the call for 
volunteers in 1898 and who, when their work 
was done and the war over, returned to civil 
life, are permitted to buy badges!’ Men who 
gave up employment and took their chances of 
finding it again on their return are told by 
Congress that they must go down into their 
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pockets if they wish to have medals issued in 
commemoration of the campaigns in which 
they took part in! That which should be 
badge of honor, one to which the wearer can 
proudly point as his country’s recognition of 
service voluntarily rendered, becomes, in view 
of the attitude of Congress, a butt for 
ridicule.” 

I cut out this paragraph and sent it to my 
Senator with the following letter: “The at- 
tached clipping is taken from the March issue 
of ‘Army and Navy Life’ (‘UncLE Sam's 
MaGAZzINE’). The sentiment expressed, I 
think, will meet with your approval, for, if I 
am not mistaken, several years ago you were 
reported as advocating the bestowal of Gov- 
ernment medals to all those wh» participated 
in the Spanish-American campaign. 

“T would personally treasure any mark or 
distinction given me by my Government, but 
at so many dollars or cents—impossible.” 


In response to this letter I received the fol- 
lowing reply: 


S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 
March 29, 1909. 
My Dear Sir—Yours of March 22d is re- 
ceived, together with the clipping which you 
enclosed. I thank you for sending me this. 
Very truly yours, 


E.invu Root. 


I night add that one of my comrades of 
the Santiago campaign informed me that when 
he wrote to Bailey, Banks & Biddle of Phila- 
delphia for his war medal, as provided under 
the Regulation of the War Department which 
insists that all Spanish War veterans who were 
mustered out before January 11, 1905 (seven 
years after the war), must buy their medals 
from a private stationer, he was informed by 
the Philadelphia firm that they had no such 
army medal, but only one for the Navy. 
Hence it appears that Army volunteers who 
served in the Spanish War, and who were 
mustered out at the close of the war, cannot 
receive any medal whatever. 

Is this an instance of the 
tude of republics’’? 

Sincerely 


famous “ingrati- 
yours, 

; ’ CoLTton REEp, 
Late of Troob “K” 1st U. S Vol. Cavalry 
(Rough Riders). 


GOOD SHOOTING 


The 21st and 103d Companies, C. A. C., com- 


manded by Capt. 
tice at Battery Key, 12-inch mortars, Fort 
Howard, Md., on October 12, 1908, fired nine 
record shots at a target moving at the rate of 
5.2 miles per hour, at ranges between 4,000 
and 6,000 yards, scoring 8 hits out of 9 shots. 
Of a total number of ten shots fired, eight 
hits were made. This is the highest percen- 


Arthur Chase, in target prac- 


tage of hits that has yet been made by a mor- 
tar battery, and the figure of efficiency, 8.45, 
is the second highest that has yet been made 
by a mortar battery. ‘The total corrected time 
of the series was 9 minutes and 28 seconds. 


The 17th Company, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Capt. Henry J. Hatch, in its target practice 
at Battery Anderson, 12-inch mortars, Fort 
Monroe, Va., on October 12, 1908, fired a 
series of 10 record shots at a target moving 
at the rate of five miles per hour, at ranges 
between 4,000 and 6,000 yards, in a total 
elapsed time of 6 minutes and 49 seconds, scor- 
ing 6 hits out of the 10 shots. The figure 
of efficiency, 8.81, made by the 17th Company 
is the highest that has yet been made by a 
mortar battery. 


CAPTAIN DOCKERY’S BRAVE DEED 


A life-saving medal was surely earned by 
Captain Oliver H. Dockery of the 25th In- 
fantry, for his trying experiences while strug- 
gling to save the lives of his companions in a 
sailing party that came to grief in the Gulf 
of Mexico off Fort Myers early this spring. 

Captain Dockery actually succeeded in sav- 
ing the life of Dr. Herbert Caldwell, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., but his other companions, Charles 
G. Wicker and Ray Hackney, both of Chicago, 
and William Phillips, the Florida skipper, were 
all lost. 

An hour or two after the party put out from 
Naples, Florida, their sloop capsized. This 
was about five miles south from the dock, and 
one mile from a barren shore. The story told 
by Dr. Caldwell, one of the survivors, 1s one 
of thrilling heroism. After floating about on 
the side of the overturned sloop for a_ short 
time, Ray Hackney, who is the son of Henry 
Hackney, a banker and broker of 234 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, bravely volunteered to 
swim ashore on a broken spar to secure succor 
for his fellows in their desperate straits. The 
tide was running out, and before long his 
strength failed him and he was swept out to 
sea, where he was drowned. Dockney, Cald- 
well, Wicker and Phillips clung to the wreck 
all day long. 

Late in the afternoon the mailboat passed 
within a mile or two of the wrecked party, 
but they were unable to attract attention. 
Chilled by the water and exhausted by the 
effort of clinging to the capsized boat, the 
skipper fell off shortly after the mailboat 
passed, and was drowned. 

Seeing that Wicker was almost. exhausted 
and that he could not long hold on, Captain 
Dockery, with great courage and nerve, lashed 
him to himself, never releasing himself until 
that evening. 

_Captain Dockery pushed the boat with a 
single oar toward the shore, hoping to reach 
the route of the mailboat as it was returning 
north next morning. With wonderful forti- 
tude, he succeeded in doing this, and early 
in the morning he and Dr. Caldwell, greatly 
exhausted, were picked up by the mailboat on 
its way to Punta Rassa. 
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Captain Dockery, in response to a letter of 


inquiry, has written us: 

“It was, indeed, a very terrible experience. 
Three, out of a party of five, were drowned, 
or died from cold and exposure, I rigged 


up an improvised oar, by passing my leather 
waist-belt through a hole in the side of the 
overturned boat, and rowed the old hulk for 
twenty-three hours, with waves breaking over 
constantly, By this, we kept from going out 
hopelessly to the middle of the Gulf of Mexico. 
All this time I had the body of my friend, 
Mr. Wicker, lashed to me, in the effort to 
save him. The doctor, who was rescued with 
me, was kept on by the hardest and constant 
efforts. I never fought so hard to save life, 
both my own, and those with me.” 


THE HARRIMAN PACK 


In another part of this issue we reproduce 
photographs showing the ease with which 


Uncle Sam’s soldiers may do their duties with 
the Harriman pack. In these photographs is 
shown a soldier beginning to make up the 
pack, folding the poncho over the articles 
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placed inside, beginning to roll it up, and en- 
circling it on to the device. The cinches are 
made in the regular way that a cinch on a 
saddle is made, and also the rifle is attached 
by making first one cinch of the strap over, 
and then laying the rifle on top and cinching 
it on with the balance of the tapes. With the 
bottom tape one hitch is taken around the 
barrel of the rifle, so as to prevent slipping, 
and then is cinched in the regular way. Since 
this picture was taken the device has been im- 
proved so that instead of using the cinch 
straps, a web strap is now used with a patent 
buckle and the device is attached to this strap, 
which enables the rifle to be detached without 
undoing the pack, but by merely reaching over 
the shoulder and pulling it off the pack with 
the same ease that it could be pulled off if 
held in the ordinary holster of the cavalry. 
The other photographs show the soldier bend- 
ing sideways and picking up the rifle (demon- 
strating that the pack does not become dis- 
placed by moving to either side, or, in fact, 
any movement of the body), shooting off the 
shoulder, and climbing over a high wall, show- 
ing the absolute freedom of his arms and back. 





The “Kentucky” 


Laug, at 


“Louisiana” for the 
China. 


baseball team that defeated the 
Amoy, 


cups presented by Prince Yah 
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UncLte Sam's correspondent on the Des 
Moines waxes very wroth at certain statements 
made by an anonymous writer in one of the 
publications issued in the interest of the blue- 
jacket, and he writes us a letter, which we 
cannot make room for, showing specifically 
that generous liberty is granted on the Des 
Moines, that the ship’s fare is excellent and 
that ratings are always made when merited. 


At the annual indoor athletic meet held in 
the Post gymnasium, Fort H. G. Wright, N. 


Y., on March 25, under the charge of Lieut. 
E. W. Putney, C. A. C., the 11th Band C. A 
C. carried off the honors. The winners: 
Fence vault, Best, 11th Band, 51 ins.; side 
horse, parallel bars, and chinning bar (11 
times), Runyan, 131tst Co.; pole climb 
(5 3-5 s.) and rope climb (8 4-5 s.), Fer- 
guson, 2nd Co.; dips on parallel bars, Hahn, 


sand, 20 times; potato race, Fisher, 12th Co.; 
tug-of-war, Band. 


The Native Son Afloat is the journal of the 
California. Its second number was published 
in March, at Amapala, Honduras. Editor 
King tells of a visit of a young woman who 
remarked to her escort: “It’s a pity that the 
sailors can’t get clothes to fit them; just look 
at that horrid man up there swinging his arms, 
trying to stretch his coat.” “But,” says King, 
“it was only Mike sending a semaphore message 
to the Tennessee.’ The California sailed for 
San Francisco April 4 with forty-nine ship- 
wrecked passengers, baggage and mail, from 
the Pacific Mail steamship /ndiana, which was 
wrecked off Point Tosca on April 3 


In accordance with amendment to the Rules 
and Regulations adopted at the Fifth National 
Encampment, April 18th will be observed by 
call Camps of the United Spanish War Vet- 
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erans as the Annual Muster Day of the Or- 
ganization. On the evening of that day, in 
regular or special meeting, the comrades of 
each Camp will assemble and renew their 
pledge of allegiance to our country and its 
flag, and in like manner pledge themselves 
anew to support the principles, and carry out 
the objects of our Organization. \ special 
effort should be made by each Camp to secure 
the presence of every comrade in its member 
ship on this occasion, to the end that it shall 
be a “rally day” of the organization. Public 
exercises may be arranged by the Camps if de- 
sired, and it is recommended that invitations 
shall be extended to all eligibles within reach 
not included in our membership, and to Civil 
War Veterans of the North and of the South. 
The thought of the gathering of this great 
army with one accord and lofty purpose on 
the date set apart as United Spanish War 
Veterans’ Day must serve as an inspiration to 
all in our membership, and it is hoped and 
believed that every Camp will gain new 
strength from its observance and a new devo 
tion to the interests of our beloved Organiza- 
tion. 

In preparation for Memorial Day, every 
Camp should make all possible efforts to pro- 
cure U. S. W. V. grave markers to be placed 
on the graves of their comrades who have 
passed away and whose final resting places 
are near at hand, and it is earnestly recom 
mended that requisitions for grave markers to 
meet all requirements, shall be forwarded to 
national headquarters without delay. 


Comrade John W. Schrover, Adjutant-Gen. 
Guy V. Henry Camp No. 11, Department of 
Pennsylvania, Shamokin, Penn., requests that 
any one who served in Company B, 21st U. 
S. Infantry, July, 1808, to March, 1902, will 
kindly communicate with him 
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Comrade Charles W. Seaman, Commander 
Walker-Jennings Camp No. 4, Department of 
Missouri, 3301 a Kimberly Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., desires the name and address of any offi- 
cer or enlisted man who served in the 6th 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, at any time be- 
tween July 20, 1898 and May 10, 1899 and was 
honorably discharged from said Organization. 
The information desired is in the interests of 
the Second Annual Reunion of the regiment 
in question, which is to be held in St. Louis 
on July 20, 1909. 


Comrade John A. Robinson, Commander 
Tiffany Camp No. 4, Department of Maine, 
National Soldiers’ Home, Togus, Me., requests 
that any one who served with him in the 
Philippines in 1899 as a member of Company 
B, 22nd U. S. Infantry, will communicate with 
him at once. 


The Legislature of the State of New York 
has passed a bill amending the general city law 
relative to the authorization and expenditure of 
money for Memorial Day in cities of the third 
class, increasing the amount appropriated from 

200 to $300 and providing that “the moneys 
thus appropriated shall be expended under the 
direction of a board composed of the Mayor 
and the commanders and quartermasters of the 
Grand Army posts and United Spanish War 
Veteran Camps of such city.” 


The February issue of The Pine Tree Maga- 
zine, published on board the Maine, was 
printed the day after the review of the Battle 
Fleet in Hampton Roads. It contains a spicy 
column of “Pine Knots and Needles,” de- 
voted to the gossip of the ship, the crowing 
over boat races won, the baseball prospects, 
and division rivalry. It fulfils its intentions— 
“for the amusement of our shipmates and the 
information of our friends ashore.” 


The Grand Canyon, published on board the 
Colorado, in its very interesting issue of 
February, printed at Callao, Peru, tells how 
the rifle teams of the Colorado won two rifle 
matches at Valparaiso. On the ship’s team 
which shot against the rest of the Pacific 
Fleet, was Midshipman E. E. Wilson, who 
while at Annapolis made a national reputa- 
tion as a crack shot. 


The March issue of The Volunteer, pub- 
lished on board the Tennessee, was printed at 
Panama. It contains an unusually interest- 
ing description of the towns, customs and 
peoples of South America. Editor Erwin 
says of the Navy, “The Volunteer cannot take 
anything but an optimistic view of general 
conditions, and believes that in future, as has 
been strongly in evidence during the past few 
years, the great improvement and application 
of modern conditions to the service will place 
it on a par with positions under civil service 
rules.” 
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For years it has been the custom at nearly 


every post to extend credit at the Commis- 
sary to sergeants of the non-commissioned 
staff and other married soldiers, although 


strictly speaking this practice is not sanctioned 
by Army Regulations. The privilege of trad- 
ing on credit was of great convenience to the 
soldiers so favored, but now it is extended to 
officers only, as provided by orders on the 
subject. To include the non-commissioned 
staff in the class entitled to this credit would 
be of great benefit and convenience to them, 
particularly at isolated stations. If necessary 
the amount could be limited to a reasonable 
percentage of the soldier’s pay, just as the 
amount of credit at the post exchange is now 
fixed. In the. event of death or discharge 
the amount of the commissary bill could be 
entered on final statements as aa item due 
the United States; desertion among the non- 
ccmmissioned staff is so rare as to be en- 
tirely negligible. There is but a bare possi- 
bility of pecuniary loss to the Government re- 
sulting from the innovation suggested, while 
it would help very materially in the solution 
of the problem of home comfort in the case 
of the soldiers concerned, who, in many in- 
stances, have not ready access to the shops 


_ patronized by the general public. 


The Rifle team of the U. S. S. Eagle de- 
feated the Constabulary Rifle team of Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, British West India Islands, 
on March 24, by a score of 308 to 306. Mid- 
shipman Brandt was captain of the Eagle team. 


Here are a list of “Don’ts’’ issued to the 
schoolboys of Washington who took part in 
the rifle tournament during Easter week: 


Don’t point your gun anywhere but at the 
target; don’t load until you are ready to fire; 
don't drop the rifle on the floor, it may bend 
the sights; don’t fire until you are sure of your 
aim; don’t fire if you are unsteady—take your 
rife down and rest; don’t talk on the firing 
line while practice is going on; don’t fail te 
try to make the best score you can! 


THE COMING CENSUS 


The formidable preparations now making at 
Washington for another great decennial census 
next year illustrate better than anything else, 
perhaps, what strides our country has made 
since the taking of the first census, by orders 
of President Washington, in 1790. 

The first census of the United States com- 
prised an enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the present States of Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont 
and Virginia. 

The schedules of 1790 form a unique in 
heritance for the Nation, since they repre 
sent for each of the States concerned a com- 
plete list of the heads of families in the 
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THE COMING CENSUS 


United States at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. The framers were the 
statesmen and leaders of thought, but those 
whose names appear upon the schedules of the 
first census were in general the plain citizens 
who by their conduct in war and peace made 
the Constitution possible, and by their intel- 
ligence and self-restraint put it into success- 
ful operation. 

The total population of the United States 
in 1790, exclusive of slaves, as derived from 
the schedules was 3,231,533. ~The only names 
appearing upon the schedules, however, were 
those of heads of families, and at that 
period the families averaged 6 persons, the 
total number was approximately 540,000, or 
slightly more than half a million. The num- 
ber of names which is now lacking because 
of the destruction of the schedules is approxi- 


as 


mately 140,000, thus leaving schedules con- 
taining about 400,000 names. 
The gross area of the United States was 


827,844 square miles, but the settled area was 
only 239,935 square miles, or about 29 per cent. 
of the total. 


UNCLE SAM 120 YEARS AGO 


In March, 1790, the Union consisted of 
twelve States—Rhode Island, the last of the 
original thirteen to enter the Union, being ad- 
mitted May 29 of the same year. Vermont, 
the first addition, was admitted in the fol- 
lowing year, before the results of the first 
census were announced. Maine was a part of 
Massachusetts, Kentucky was a part of Vir- 
ginia, and the present States of Alabama and 
Mississippi were parts of Georgia. The pres- 
ent States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, with part of Minnesota, were 
known as the Northwest Territory, and the 
present State of Tennessee, then a part of 
North Carolina, was soon to be organized as 
the Southwest Territory. 
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Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Somehow, I never get the right combination, 
The United States was bounded on the west 


by the Mississippi River, beyond which 
stretched that vast and unexplored wilderness 


belonging to the Spanish King, which was 
afterwards ceded to the United States by 
France as the Louisiana Purchase, and now 
comprises the great and populous States of 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, and _ por- 
tions of Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 


Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas and 
Louisiana. ‘The Louisiana Purchase was not 
consummated for more than a decade after 
the first census was taken. On the south was 
another Spanish colony known as the Floridas. 
lhe greater part of Texas, then a part of the 
colony of Mexico, belonged to Spain; and 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and a por- 
tion of New Mexico, also the property of 
Spain, although penetrated here and there by 
venturesome explorers and missionaries, were 
for the most part an undiscovered wilderness. 

Philadelphia was then the capital of the 
United States and New York City possessed a 
population of only 33,131 souls, 
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Rogers in N. Y. 


out every day 
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THE AMERICAN KIPLING 


We're looking for him—or for her, as the Fates shall 
decide. Possibly our search may end successfully in the dis- 
covery of genius in collaboration,—the man with the experi- 
ence, observing and retentive; the woman with sympathy, 
analytical and imaginative. 


We want stories of the plains, of the hills, of the woods, 
of the sea; stories that breathe true masculinity and true 
femininity; stories of man’s courage and woman’s tender- 
ness; of sublime sacrifice and primal passions; stories that 
exhilarate like the air at dawn in late spring. 


We want humor; and in this respect we are not refer- 
ring to witticisms, jokes or puns. We have in mind that 
quality of the imagination which gives to ideas a fantastic 
turn, the tendency of which is to temper one’s estimate of a 
life which is taken all too seriously, that playful fancy which 
satirizes but does not wound. 


We want verses, and would be glad to get short poems. 
We are not over-sanguine, however, of procuring much 
poetry in this intensely practical and commercial age. So 
we'll let it go at any metrical composition which tells some- 
thing worth telling in a rhythm which helps concentration 
upon and appreciation of the subject matter. 


FOR ACCEPTED MS. REMITTANCE IS EN- 
CLOSED IN THE NOTIFICATION OF ACCEPT- 
ANCE. 

Don’t be afraid to try. Modesty is not always a virtue. 
Don’t be deterred by reason of the fact that your work has 
not seen the light or met with enthusiastic approval. And 
don’t let your familiarity with episodes and phases of human 
nature make you contemptuous of their interest to others 
than yourself. 


YOU may be the one we are in search of! 


Address: Literary Editor, 
Uncle Sam's Magazine 


Always mention UncLe Sam’s MaGazineE when writing to Advertisers 
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